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INVOCATION 


May Those who are the embodiment of Love 
Immortal, bless with Their Protection the Society 
established to do Their Will on earth ; may 
They ever guard it by Their Power, inspire it 
with Their Wisdom, and energize it with Their 
Activity. 


Annie Besant 



FOREWORD 

This work by Mrs. Josephine Ransom is a 
continuation of her A Short History of the Theo- 
sophical Society published in 1938, bringing the 
history of the Society up to that date. Her 
work was preceded by a work of mine which 
wets prepared for the Golden Jubilee of the 
Theosophical Society in 1925. The story of the 
Society is narrated up to that period, and the 
book contains 222 illustrations of the principal 
workers in the Society from the beginning. 

The present work has been compiled by 
Mrs. Ransom at my request, so that we may 
have a continuation of the history of the Society 
from 1926 to 1950. As the Society is steadily 
growing and expanding into new countries, its 
history becomes more and more important for 
those who are compiling the history of the relig¬ 
ious and philosophical movements in the world. 
The works I have mentioned above give in brief 




INTRODUCTORY 


For the Golden Jubilee of the Theosophical 
Society in 1925, Mr. C. Jinarajadasa prepared a 
uniquely illustrated authentic history, which was 
called The Golden Book of the Theosophical 
Society. This present Commemorative Volume, 
prepared for the Double-Diamond Anniversary, 
carries forward the story of the Society from 1926 
to 1950. The story is given in detail in my 
Short History, published in 1938, for the years 
1925 to 1938, and is here presented in a con¬ 
densed form so as to make the story continuous 
in this one book, 

I am following the same method as in the 
Short History by recounting the events of each 
year, so that students will find it easy for 
reference. 

I have tried to be accurate, to observe due 
proportion, to exercise the historian’s prerogati v e 
of impartiality, and to give a clear impression of 
how the great Ideals of the Society are working 
diemselves out. 

B 




It was at the combined request of the Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Jinarajadasa, and the Vice-President, 
Mr. Sidney A. Cook, that I undertook to prepare 
this volume. It is a privilege to do so, even 
though it has meant much close work, for I have 
long loved and served the Theosophical Society. 

I must express my gratitude to Miss Helen 
Zahara for supplying me with material ; to 
Miss Hilda Kemp for typing the MS., and to 
her and to Mrs. D. R. Dinshaw for seeing the 
book through the Press. 

Josephine Ransom 

London^ 1950 


Correction, On page 184, line 23. for Annie read 
Adyar. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

In July 1875 Madame Helena Petrovna Blavatsky 
received “ Orders from India to establish a philo- 
sophico-religious Society and choose a name for it— 
also to choose Olcott 

The question arises : Who gave the Orders ? 

Madame Blavatsky, known as H.P.B. (b. 1831), 
throughout her life had been aware of a guarding, 
guiding Presence whom later she met physically, and 
came to know as being a member of that august body 
of Adept Teachers called “ The Occult Hierarchy/* 
also described as the Great White Brotherhood and 
the Great White Lodge. This Occult Hierarchy is 
composed, it is taught, of a group of highly evolved 
human beings, so wise, so compassionate and so just 
that They are competent to guide and govern the world. 
Through the ages They watch and wait patiently for 
those who will help Them in Their mighty tasks, and 
be Their willing agents. H.P.B. was such an agent, 
with the necessary qualities of devotion, selfless service 
and fortitude highly developed. 

“ Master ” is the title usually given to those of the 
Hierarchy who train and guide pupils, though ail of 
whatever rank are described as “ Masters of the 
Wisdom”. Elder Brethren, or Brothers, is another 
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name given to Them to indicate another of Their rela¬ 
tionships to all people. It is the Theosophical Society s 
dearest tradition that two of these Elder Brothers 
made Themselves responsible for the formation of an 
organization which would try to “ help people to 
Truth These two have always been known among us 
as Master Morya (M.) and Master Koot Hoomi (K.H J. 
Later, when They won to higher rank, the title of 
Chohan (1894) began to be familiar. 

For her training the Master M. drew H.P.B. to India 
and Tibet, where He and some other Masters live. 
After preparation, she was sent out into the world to 
stcurt a revival of the “ Ancient Wisdom This 
Ancient Wisdom is to be found in all great Religions, 
and of it Theosophy is a profound yet simple pre¬ 
sentation free from all dogmatic beliefs. 

In 1867 H.P.B: ^gan to try to form some kin^ 
organization which would present the great Truths 
to the public. After several unsuccessful efforts she 
was directed by her Master to go to the United States 
of America. Here Spiritualism had, since 1847, aroused 
great public interest. H.P.B. at once espoused its 
cause, though it was giving rise to much distrust because 
of evidences of fraud among some of even the best 
known mediums. Though she upheld the movement, 
yet she strove to correct this fraudulency—thus arousing 
much misunderstanding, not yet entirely worn away. 

Colonel Henry Steel Olcott, a man of consider** 
able worldly position, was deeply interested in the 

* See The Mahatma Letters to A. P, Sinnett, Letter XLIV. 
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Spiritualistic phenomena which were startling the 
materialistically-minded world of those days. The 
strange phenomena at the Eddy Homestead attracted 
such great attention that a New York daily newspaper 
sent him to report on them. There he and H.P.B. met, 
to begin a lifelong comradeship. 

In New York these two and others, notably William 
Q, Judge, after several meetings formed a society which 
they resolved to call The Theosophical Society. After 
some preliminary meetings Colonel Olcott’s Inaugural 
Address was given on 17 November 1875. This date 
was chosen as the birthday of the Society. The Colonel 
was elected as President, H.P.B. as Corresponding 
Secretary (a title that died with her), and Mr. judge as 
Counsel. The other officers and Councillors were also 
well-known people. None but H.P.B, and Colonel 
Olcott served the Society till the end of their lives. 
To H.P.B. the Society owes its profound occult teach¬ 
ings, and to Colonel Olcott’s trained organizing ability 
its sound foundations. 

The Objects of the newly formed Society were “ to 
collect and diffuse a knowledge of the laws which 
govern the universe ”. 

In the Preamble to the By-laws, statements were 
made which have ever since consistently affected the 
whole policy of the Society. They ran : 

“ Whatever may be the private opinions of its 
members, the Society has no dogmas to enforce, 
no creed to disseminate. It is [not] formed to serve 
as the foe or friend of any sectarian or philosophic 
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body. Its only axiom is the omnipotence of 
truth, its only creed a profession of unqualified 
devotion to its discovery and propaganda. In 
considering the qualifications of applicants for 
membership, it knows neither race, sex, colour, 
country nor creed. . . 

This last sentence was soon changed (1878) into an 
expression of the ideal of aiding “ in the institution of a 
Brotherhood of Humanity ... of every race 

In 1879 the First Rule was: “The Theosophical 
Society is formed upon the basis of a Universal Brother¬ 
hood of Humanity. . . 

The Second Rule stated that ; “ The whole Society 
is under the special care of one General Council and of 
the President of the Theosophical Society, its Founder, 
who is himself subject to the authority of a Supreme 
Council representing the highest Section of the Society.” 

The one General Council remains the Governing 
Body of the Society, and consists, ex officio, of all the 
duly appointed or elected officers in the Society. 

Rule XI defined the then highest or First Section as 
“ composed exclusively of proficients or initiates in 
Esoteric Science and Philosophy. . . .” 

As this clause actually referred to the Masters and 
implied a “ belief ” in Their existence, this rule was 
later left out, as was that of division of members into 
Sections. 

In 1881, by a unanimous vote of the Council of 
Founders, the President and Coiresponding Secretary 
were voted to hold office for life. By 1885 a membership 
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Initiation Ceremony, with secret signs, words and 
pledges, was no longer compulsory. In 1888 those 
members interested in the Third Object and who were 
under H.P.B/s direction formed a distinct, private and 
esoteric ” division of the Society. This led to prob¬ 
lems, so the “ apparent antagonism between esoteric 
and exoteric aspects of the Society were removed by 
the formation of the Esoteric Section—by Order in 
Council. Another declaration which has been adhered 
to was that “ the impartiality of the Society . . . shall 
not be compromised in any publication The President 
now became “the chief Executive Officer of the 
Society. He shall be responsible for the due perform¬ 
ance of his duties to the General Council from whom 
he derives his authority.” The President s position is 
still much the same, and he appoints his two chief officers 
—the Treasurer and the Recording Secretary. He 
alone has authority to grant, refuse or cancel Diplomas 
and Charters. 

In 1896 the Three Objects of the Society were word¬ 
ed in the way now so familiar to us all: 

1. To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood 
of Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, 
sex, caste or colour. 

2. To encourage the study of Comparative Religion, 
Philosophy and Science. 

3. To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and 
the powers latent in man. 

A minimum of seven members was and is considered 
necessary to obtain a Lodge Charter, and seven Lodges 
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to form a National Society. The President could now 
only nominate where previously he could appoint his 
successor in office. 

The Society was Incorporated in India in 1905 with 
the Objects as stated above. Though several attempts 
have been made to alter them, they have remained 
unchanged, but, as Colonel Olcott pointed out in 1896, 
are not “therefore entitled to some special immunity 
from change 

It will have been noted that the Society does embody 
three fundamental Ideals : 

1. That there are “ Great Ones “ who inspire men 
and women to seek the Truth and to live so as to be 
worthy of it ; and who, because of Their deep love of 
humanity and as part of Their work for its welfare, 
inspired the formation of the Theosophical Society. 

2. That there is an inner Spiritual Universal Brother¬ 
hood, of which the Theosophical Society is a nucleus 
in the outer world. 

3. That the Society stands for complete “ Freedom 
of Thought 

A Resolution was passed by the General Council in 
J924 declaring that “it is thought desirable to em¬ 
phasize the fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by 
whomsoever taught or held, that is in any way binding 
on any member of the Society, none which any member 
is not free to accept or reject. Approval of its Three 
Objects is the sole condition of membership ....** 

This declaration is regularly published in The 
Theosophist. 
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The Rules and Regulations for the management of 
the Society have—apart from certain fundamentals— 
been frequently revised to suit changing circumstances ; 
these revisions may be studied in the Annual Reports, 
which very effectively cover the world-wide activities of 
the Society. 
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1. HENRY STEEL OLCOTT: 
PRESIDENT-FOUNDER, 1875-1907 

Henry Steel Olcott was born 2 August 1832 in the 
United States of America. He early showed a marked 
ability for scientific agriculture. His books and 
writings on this subject were widely known and honours 
were heaped upon him, as well as offers of important 
posts at home and abroad. 

When Civil War broke out in 1861 Olcott enlisted in 
the Northern Army. Presently he was entrusted with 
the delicate and arduous task of detecting and exposing 
the gross frauds and crimes perpetrated by unscrupulous 
peculators regardless of the welfare of soldiers and 
sailors. He fought with great courage calumny and 
opposition both in the Army and in the Navy to put 
matters right. He was highly complimented for his 
successful, honourable services and unfaltering courage. 
He was raised to the rank of Colonel. 

Colonel Olcott had married and had four children, 
with whom he always kept in touch. His wife was 
estrariged frpxn .iiim through his choice of life after 
meeting H.P.B. She obtained a divorce and remarried. 
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In 1865 Colonel Olcott resigned his commission and 
applied himself to becoming a Barrister, after which he 
specialized in Customs, Revenue and Insurance cases. 
He was soon at the front of his profession, and his 
legal opinions and advocacy were eagerly sought. He 
was appointed Secretary and Director of the National 
Insurance Convention called to codify and simplify the 
laws affecting Insurance Companies. The Statute draft¬ 
ed by him and another was passed by the State Legis¬ 
latures. His published notes on the Conference became 
the standard work on Insurance in the U.S. Had he 
not taken sides against the then U. S. President, he 
would have been appointed Treasurer. 

Early in his life Colonel Olcott had taken an interest 
in mesmerism and hypnotism and found himself in 
possession of healing and hypnotic gifts, of which 
he later made striking and effective use. The Spiritual¬ 
istic Movement was engaging the cautious attention of 
scientists. When in 1874 the phenomena at the Ekldy 
Homestead startled the world. Colonel Olcott read 
reports about them and realized their importance, if true. 
He went on behalf of the New York Daily Graphic to 
Chittenden, and wrote up his observations which, when 
published, were copied throughout the world. It was 
here in the Eddy Homestead, Chittenden, Vt., that 
H.P.B. came to meet Colonel Olcott, and to demon- 
strate her powers, thus convincing him of certain facts 
about “ the Other World,” and above all to form with 
him that comradeship which lasted throughout their 
lives. 
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As that friendship grew, H.P.B. began to teach 
Occultism to him, and brought him into touch with 
several of the Masters. Finally he became a “ pupil ” 
of the Master Morya, to whom he gave a rich and 
vigorous devotion. The two Masters who inspired 
the formation of the Theosophical Society had long 
planned for his assistance in founding and developing 
it. By 1878 Colonel Olcott had lost both wealth and 
position. He laid all his splendid gifts unreservedly 
upon the altar of a great Ideal—“ the holy cause of 
Humanity ”—to which he gave unswerving allegiance 
for the rest of his remarkable life. 

For the Society he gradually brought into being the 
system of organization which still prevails. He and 
H.P.B. acquired an estate in the Adyar district of 
Madras and made it the Society’s permanent Head¬ 
quarters, 1882. From there the Society spread all over 
the world. Members grouped themselves into autono¬ 
mous Lodges and Lodges into autonomous Sections, or 
National Societies, all bound together by a common 
adherence to the Rules as laid down by the General 
Council or Governing Body. 

In 1885 Colonel Olcott founded the Adyar Library, 
*enlistlng for it the support of the great religions. The 
Library has grown very rich in the possession of many 
rare and valuable books and manuscripts. It has be¬ 
come one of the greatest Oriental Libraries in the world. 

In addition to his unceasing work for the Society on 
whose behalf he travelled and lectured in many lands, 
he stimulated many revivals. In India he promoted 
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the revival of Sanskrit, now beginning once more to be 
a living language. He started Hindu schools, leagues, 
libraries, and a magazine for boys ; promoted the first 
exhibition of India’s own arts and crafts, and planned 
an institute of technological education in Baroda ; he 
sponsored an informal conference on the possibility of 
a Women’s National Society—the forerunner of the 
movement for the full emancipation of women, which 
has now come to pass. He started free schools for the 
very poor and depressed classes now known as Hari- 
jans. The Government took over most of these schools, 
but one remains in close association with Adyar in 
memory of Colonel Olcott and receives some voluntary 
financial support throughout the Society. 

Colonel Olcott secured for Ceylon Buddhists freedom 
from religious^ p and started the strong and 

enduring Buddhist Educational Movement. Gradually 
he built up fraternization between the sects of Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam and Japan, and between Northern and 
Southern Buddhism. His famous Buddhist Catechism, 
still used as an international textbook, has run into 
about fifty editions and has been translated into more 
than twenty languages. 

Colonel Olcott became a much honoured man in 
many countries. He died at Adyar on 17 Febru¬ 
ary 1907. 

For the details of Colonel Olcott’s services to the 
Society, and to other causes —particularly Buddhism— 
readers should consult ; Old Diary Leaves, in six 
volumes ; The Golden Book of the Theosophical Society ; 
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A Short History of the Theosophical Society ; The Theo- 
sophist ; and the Annual Reports. 


II. ANNIE BESANT, D.L.~-1907-1933 

Annie Wood was born 1st October 1847, in England. 
Her early life was quiet and sheltered, with emphasis 
on culture in her education. She married the Rev. Frank 
Besant in 1867. Life with him proved incompatible. 
She had been a sincere and devoted Christian ; now 
doubts £issailed her, she ceased to believe in certain 
Church dogmas. This aggravated the difficulties of her 
home life, so at last she left to go her own way in her 
passionate search for Truth. 

In 1874 Mrs. Besant joined the National Secular 
Society and worked ardently in Free Thought and 
Radical movements. With her compelling oratorical 
gifts she soon became a famous speaker. She cham¬ 
pioned many causes both those at home and those 
abroad, and for this she sometimes suffered quite 
severely. 

This materialistic philosophy which Mrs. Besant so 
zealously pursued did not fully satisfy her, so when 
The Secret Doctrine, written by H.P.B., came into her 
hands, she immediately felt she had found the clue to 
life’s problems that she had been seeking. She sought 
out H.P.B. and thereupon became her disciple. She 
threw herself into the Theosophical Movement, joining 
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the Society in 1889, and with prodi gious energy worked 
for it for the rest of her life. She wrote some of the 
best books on Theosophy, a number of which have 
become classics. In 1891 she became the successor of 
H.P.B. in the Outer Headship of the Esoteric Section, 
a lifelong post of honour and much responsibility. 

In 1893 Mrs. Besant represented the Society at the 
World Parliament of Religions held in Chicago, U.S.A. 
She then went on her first tour in India, and promptly 
saw that here was to be the chief scene of her future 
work. At the Annual Convention of 1893 she gave the 
first of her many famous Convention Lectures, which 
were published as books and eagerly looked for each 
year. She presented Theosophy and Hindu Philosophy 
so brilliantly that the Hindu public cordially supported 
her, and readily joined in promoting the reforms she set 
in motion for the betterment of India, starting with 
religion and going on to social, educational and political 
regeneration with remarkable success. 

In 1897 Colonel Olcott reorganized the American 
Section which had suffered severely through th^ 
secession of the majority of members to follow 
Mr. W. Q. Judge. Mrs. Besant travelled in the United 
States and thereafter in most countries, building up th6 
Society and attracting to its ranks able and active 
members. In 1907, on the death of Colonel Olcott, she 
was elected President. She made Adyar her new 
home and set to worlc to add more property to the 
28-acre estate. She purchased Blavatsky Gardens and 
then Olcott Gardens, later Besant Grove, Alsace Grove, 
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Besant Gardens and Damodar Gardens, and various 
buildings were erected for the convenience of Western 
and Eastern members. 

In 1908 Mrs. Besant announced the formation of a 
Theosophical Order of Service, which aimed at making 
Theosophy practical by those members who wished to 
band themselves into Leagues, etc. for that purpose. 

In 1910 she assumed the guardianship of J. Krishna- 
murti and his brother, and despite all difficulties 
launched him on his remarkable career. 

In the following years she travelled very extensively, 
and everywhere new Lodges sprang into existence, and 
many more National Societies were chartered. In 
1921 the degree of D. L. was conferred by the Hindu 
University, Banaras. The great Golden Jubilee of 
1925 was held at Adyar when she euinounced Three 
World Movements in which it was hoped members 
would engage themselves ; 1. The Basic Truths of the 
World Religion ; 2. The World University ; 3. The 
Revival of the Mysteries. These Movements have 
pursued their respective careers. 

Dr. Besant fell very ill in 1928, but when well enough 
went on actively with her various duties, both in England 
and India. As her health deteriorated she withdrew more 
and more, and in September 1933 she passed away* 
She had been President for twenty-six years, years full of 
glorious devoted service to the Society and to mankind 
in general. 

Dr. Besant's wonderful political work in India from 
1913 onwards can be traced in many records, as also 
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her splendid services for international Co-Freemasonry, 
in which Order she held the highest offices ; and for 
the Boy Scout Association which she started in India, 
and was awarded the ** Silver Wolf 


III. GEORGE SYDNEY ARUNDALE, 

M.A. (Cantab.) LL.B., D.Litt. (Nat. Univ.), 
F.R.Hist.S. (Lond.) 

George S. Arundale was born on 1st December 1878. 
At the death in child-birth of his mother he was adopted 
by his aunt. Miss Francesca Arundale, who joined the 
Society in 1881 and often welcomed H.P.B. as her 
guest, whom the small George himself knew. He was 
educated partly in Germany and England, and in 1900 
graduated from St. John’s College, Cambridge. Two 
years later, at Dr. Besant’s invitation, he went to 
India—with his aunt—to become Professor of History 
at the Central Hindu College, Banaras. In 1907 he 
was appointed Headmaster of the C. H. College School 
and later Principal of the College, He was very 
popular with both boys and teachers. He had a great 
understanding of youth, with whose welfare he con¬ 
cerned himself all his life. 

In 1910 Mr. Arundale gave his first Annual Conven¬ 
tion lectures, and frequently addressed these C!onven- 
tions throughout his life. In the same year he made 
public the already privately formed Order of the Star 
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in the East, which was intended to help the future work 
of J. Krishnamurti. As this Order was started among 
the boys of the C. H. College it caused a co mmotion 
among some of the College authorities. Mr. Arundale 
and the teachers who stood by him resigned. 

After a brief period as General Secretary in England 
Mr. Arundale went back to India to assist Dr. Besant 
in her urgent political activities. Under Theosophical 
auspices a National University was established in 
Madras, of which Rabindranath Tagore became the 
Chancellor. Mr. Arundale became Principal of the 
Training College for Teachers. He stimulated educa¬ 
tion and was outstanding for the manner in which he 
inspired teachers and gave them the conception of 
teaching as a sacred profession. He went to Indore 
as Minister of Education. The National University 
bestowed upon him the degree of D. Litt. 

Mr. Arundale married in 1920 Srimati Rukmini Devi, 
a member of a very well-known Theosophical Brahmin 
family, and a gifted artist, whose genius Dr. Arundale 
fostered in every way. She accompanied him on all his 
travels. He became General Secretary in Australia, 
1926, where, in addition to his Theosophical duties, he 
engaged in humanitarian and political work. He helped 
to set up the 2GB Broadcasting Station and became its 
first Chairman of Directors. He lived at The Manor 
and assisted Bishop Leadbeater in preparing it for its 
important future. 

In 1928, Dr. Arundale was General Secretary in 
India, but he did not ask for re-election as he desired 
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to help Dr. Besant in her political and other work. 
He undertook many tours about the world with 
Srimati Rukmini Devi who began to give her own inter¬ 
pretation of Theosophy through Beauty. 

In 1934 Dr. Arundale was elected President and 
began at once to develop a Seven Year Plan, which 
included development of Adyar, and stimulus to the 
Society. The next year he launched a “ Straight 
Theosophy ** Campaign, with well-prepared publicity 
material, which culminated in the brilliant Diamond 
Jubilee Convention at Adyar. The next Campaign 
was entitled “ There Is a Plan In 1936 he presided 
over a World Congress at Geneva, when he decided 
the third Campaign should be for “ Understanding,** 
which, proving successful, was extended into 1938. 
After that “ Theosophy Is the Next Step ’* was the 
subject, but in 1939 war broke out and not much could 
be done. He then issued “ Letters ** to Sections which 
were widely used and helpful. 

In 1940 Dr. Arundale set up a Peace and Recon¬ 
struction Department so as to have ready a Charter for 
World Peace when the War had ceased. Each year 
he stressed that members should be ardent in ‘^spread¬ 
ing the mighty Truths of Theosophy *’. Though suffering 
from ill-health, yet he undertook tours in India, and backed 
with personal attention and enthusiasm the institutions 
and activities undertaken by Srimati Rukmini Devi. 

Dr. Arundale died in 1945. 

As Dr. Arundale had always been so interested in 

Youth, he gave much assistance in the formation of the 

2 
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“ World Federation of Young Theosophists,” 1935, with 
Srimati Rukmini Devi as President and himself as ex- 
officio Hon. President. Dr. Besant had cherished a 
longing that there should be a school near at hand in 
memory of her love for Youth. The beginnings of such 
an institution Dr. Arundale started in 1934 at Besant 
Gardens as the Besant Memorial School. It has 
flourished. As a Co-Freemason, joining in 1902, he 
became, 1935, the Most Puissant Grand Commander, 
Eastern Federation, and Representative of the Supreme 
Council. In addition he was deeply interested in 
internationalism, Indian politics and Indian Boy Scouts, 
and became the Commisioner for Madras Presidency 
of the Hindustan Scout Movement. 

Dr. Arundale wrote many books, the most liked 
being You, Mount Everest, Nirvdna, Kundalint and The 
Lotus Fire. 


IV. Mr. C. JINARAJADASA, M.A. (Cantab.) 

Mr. JinarAjadAsa was born in 1875 in Ceylon, of 
Sinhalese Buddhist parents. When 13 years old he 
met Mr. C. W. Leadbeater, then in Ceylon as Colonel 
Olcott’s representative supervising the affairs of the 
Buddhist Theosophical Society and the educational 
movement for which it was responsible. After 
a strangely affecting experience he accompanied 
Mr. Leadbeater to England, there to be tutored by him, 
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together with Mr. Sinnett’s son. He met Madame 
Blavatsky. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa entered St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1896, and four years later took his Degree in 
the Oriental Languages Tripos. He studied Law also. 
He then went back to Ceylon where he became Princi¬ 
pal of the Buddhist Ananda College in Colombo— 
founded by Mr. Lead beater. He returned to Europe 
to study at the University of Pavia, Italy. As he knew 
French he soon became proficient first in Italian, and 
later in Spanish and Portuguese, both of which were of 
great value to him when he visited the Latin Americas. 

He went first to the U. S. of America, 1904, and 
there devoted his whole time to lecturing for the 
Society, becoming a most attractive speaker, and 
embarking on the long series of services which have 
made him famous. Being a lover of art and beauty, 
Mr. Jinarajadasa promoted the ideal of beauty in 
speech, in writing, in daily life, and also in crafts. He 
was President of the International Fellowship of Arts 
and Crafts from 1923 to 1927. 

At Adyar in 1914, he gave all the four Convention 
Lectures, which appeared as the book Theosophy and 
Modern Thought. Thereafter, though he travelled much, 
he was usually back at Adyar to give one or more of 
the Convention addresses, right up to the present time. 
In 1916 he married Miss Dorothy M. Graham, who 
travelled with him for some years. 

Mr. Jinarajadiba's travels—and he is the most 
travelled of all our Presidents—took him all over India 
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many times, Burma, most European countries, Java, 
Australia, New Zealand, the U. S. of America, Central 
and South America, the British Isles, Mexico, Canada, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Ceylon, Japan, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Saigon, etc. Some countries he visited frequently, 
urging always the necessity for devoted service to or 
“ Work ” for Theosophy. 

He was Vice-President of the Society from 1921 to 
1928, and later an itineran t Presidential Agent. 

During the last years of her life Mr. Jinarajadasa 
devotedly cared for Dr. Besant. On her death he 
refused to stand for election as President, though much 
pressed to do so. He continued his touring. Despite 
all war difficulties he managed to move about the 
world, and in England he established (1939) an 
important “ Centre ” of work which is still in full 
operation at 33 Ovington Square, London, S. W. 3. 

When Dr. Arundale died in 1945, Mr. Jinarajadasa 
was elected President, in which onerous office, and 
despite some ill-health, he carries on his ceaseless work 
for the Society, about the history of which he has a 
unique and exhaustive knowledge, as his many books 
and articles reveal. As President he is Keeper of the 
Archives, and it was under his earlier direction that 
H. P. B.’s precious Scrapbooks were carefully preserved.. 

In 1949 Mr. Jinarajadasa promoted and inaugurated 
the School of the Wisdom at Adyar, which attracted 
students from several countries and the applications 
of many more for future sessions. He is trying to 
make the Headquarters once more a centre for students 
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and is gradually re-organizing the estate for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa has written many books, the 
favourite one for students being First Principles of 
Theosophy, which has been revised and republished a 
number of times and translated into many languages. 
A charmingly written set of small books hint of the 
far future. 

One of Mr. Jinarajadasa*s special interests is the 
“ Ritual of the Mystic Star.” which he devised in 1917, 
and is now performed in many Lodges in several 
Sections by interested members. The Ritual works 
with twelye officiants, is intended as “A Form of 
Service for Worship and Consecration ” for the public, 
and has its “ special contribution to give to the peace 
and blessing of the world Occult Chemistry has been 
another of his interests, he being the recorder of the 
clairvoyant investigations made by Dr. Besant and 
Bishop Leadbeater into the structure of all the chemical 
elements and some compounds. He is issuing a new 
and revised edition of the book Occult Chemistry, in 
which these investigations have been published. He 
gave much attention—among other activities—to the 
work of International Co-Freemasonry, rising to the 
Jiighest degree. 



A PERIOD OF CHANGE : 1926-33 

1926 

Still leading the Society was Dr. Besant, as ever 
powerful and compassionate. She was now at the 
apex of her work for the world in general and for the 
Theosophical Society in particular. She was stressing 
the work of the wise Elder Brethren as outlined 
in 1925. In that year she had emphasized three 
things : 

1. The greater understanding of the work of the 
“ Occult Hierarchy/* composed of many ranks of the 
Elder Brethren. This “work’* had the Theosophical 
Society as its central stream, the source from which 
sprang many other activities. 

2. She was, said Dr. Besant, under the command of 
the Head of the Hierarchy to speak more openly about 
admissions into the higher grades of Initiation. The 
purpose of this was to accustom the world to the idea 
that the true “ Mysteries ” still existed, into which those 
who prepared themselves in the appropriate manner 
might find entry. 

3. Three movements had been launched (1925) 
which were now flourishing and making their own way : 
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Education; the Liberal Catholic Church ; and Co- 
Freemasonry. At the Jubilee Convention three more 
activities had been announced : 

1. The World Religion ; 

2. The World University ; 

3. The World Government by the restoration of 

the Mysteries.* 

Following on the events of 1925, Dr. Besant spoke 
even more publicly on the idea of a “ World Religion,” 
a title she changed to “ Fellowship of Faiths,” * since 
she found that the former was leading to the idea that a 
totally new religion was to be founded. This Fellow¬ 
ship was to embody the Truths common to all religions, 
to which respect and tolerance were to be given in a 
measure hitherto unknown. 

As she moved from country to country Dr. Besant 
spoke mainly about the “ World Religion ” and the 
“ Coming of a World Teacher” because members were 
beginning to resign “ owing to recent developments in 
the Theosophical Society,” objecting specially to the 
idea of advocating but one “ Religion ”. For her own 
greatness she met everywhere increasing public honour 
and respect. 

She went on a long tour in America accompanied by 
Mr. Krishnamurti. Newspaper reporters who eagerly 
questioned her made the careless statement that Dr. 
Besant regarded him as “ the new Messiah ”—^this error 

^ The Theosophisif February 1926, pp. 551-2 

* This title was later used for a period of years for a very 
successful movement under the direction of Col. Sir Francis Young- 
husband. 
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still persists to some extent. She reiterated that she 
thought he would be the chosen vehicle if he proved 
worthy whom the World Teacher might use when He 
wished to speak to the world again. That had been 
her reason for accepting guardianship of the two boys. 
She had never had any idea of “ proclaiming him as the 
Messiah,” as sensational announcements in various 
papers had stated. 

An exceptionally large Annual Convention was held 
in Chicago. Dr. Besant spoke on two Resolutions 
which were presented. She affirmed that she had 
steadily followed the rulings of Colonel Olcott : that no 
one is bound to adopt one opinion as the opinion of the 
Society ; to keep the platform of the Society so broad 
that anyone could come into it who believes in Brother¬ 
hood. She ruled out of order any Resolution which 
expressed belief in anything, though any individual 
member can work as he chooses in any line of action 
that appears to him to be good. 

Dr. Besant settled for some months in the Happy 
Valley, Ojai, California, where she purchased some 
property which was to be held for development some 
centuries hence as a great Community Centre. She 
did not attend the usual International Conventicle held 
this year at Banaras, but sent her written Address. In 
it she pointed out how the three great Objects Q||j(he 
Society had found expression not only within its ranks, 
but also in three exterior aspects : the Fellowship of 
Faiths ; the World University ; and the Revival^f the 
Mysteries. The World University had been specially 
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carried out at Adyar in the Brahmavidya Ashrama, 
in an Elducation Group in London, and another 
in Java. 

During this year Bishop Leadbeater had travelled 
from Australia through Java and Burma to Banaras for 
the Convention. He had held many meetings on the 
way. He had produced several important books : The 
Chakras, Glimpses of Masonic History, The Hidden Life in 
Freemasonry, etc. 

Dr. Arundale had become General Secretary in 
Australia, where he and Srimati Rukmini Devi took 
up their residence at The Manor to assist Bishop 
Leadbeater in developing this Occult Centre. He took 
a keen interest in and initiated some national move- 
ihents that served the best interests of the country. He 
was instrumental, with others, in setting up the first 
Theosophical Broadcasting Station—2GB, i.e., 2 for 
second class and GB for Giordano Bruno. His special 
literary contribution was the book Nirvdna. Both he and 
Srimati Rukmini Devi went to Banaras for Convention. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa had spent much of the year visiting 
India and went also to Burma. He too took part in the 
Banaras Convention. Owing to delays his valuable 
work^^^jj^Ae Golden Book rtf the Theosophical Society was 
not published till this year. 

jl^ough there were many resignations from the 
Society, nevertheless the work went on steadily with an 
actual net increase of members. The Spanish-speaking 
Sectiqps in Latin America were beginning to group 
themselves into a Federation. 
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1927 

On leaving Ojai in April, Dr. Besant made her way 
to London. She spoke of the Happy Valley Community 
which she had established. She sketched out the plan 
of this Community and what ideals it should follow. The 
Community, however, did not then shape into anything 
definite, though the property is being slowly developed. 

Conscious, as always, of ^possible future events. 
Dr. Besant made, at the English Convention in June, 
an urgent appeal for Peace. She said : The task upon 
us today is to assume definitely that leadership which 
is our duty, however weak may be our power, however 
small our influence in the world. She reminded her 
hearers how the Masters of Wisdom wait and work, 
century after century, in tireless patience, for Human¬ 
ity . and in the world about us we should strive 
to serve Them by giving the world the lead to solve 
its problems with peace. “ If every member of the 
Theosophical Society would add his thought, his will, 
to peace, if every one of us would add our little 
strength, we should make such a current in favour of 
peace that all militarism would be looked on amongst 
us as a savagery, and all cruelty as a crime against the 
Universal Brotherhood of all that lives.” 

This Convention urged the desirability of regular 
European Congresses to bring about greater brother¬ 
liness. This continues very successfully to be done. 

In London, in several English towns, at the Con¬ 
ventions in Scotland, Holland, Germany, Denmark, 
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Sweden, Poland, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland and 
France. Dr. Besant laid much emphasis on the ideal 
of the New Civilization especially in relation to the 
Coming of the World Teacher. 

In July the first meeting of the “ external ” Fellowship 
of Faiths was held in London, at the City Temple 
(now a sad ruin), when seven religions were represented 
on the platform. Dr. Besant speaking on behalf of 
India. In Hamburg she had appealed for a deeper 
understanding by the “ white ” races and a greater 
consideration by them for the “ coloured ” peoples. 
In Warsaw she met the opinion, later so frequently 
expressed, that as the message of Krishnamurti was 
all-sufficing, therefore it was better to cut loose from 
the Society and all other organizations. Some were 
alarmed at this, but Dr. Besant assured them that all 
conscientious people were following the right path— 
for them. 

On her 80th birthday, October 1, members filled the 
Hall at the Friends* House, London, to pay Dr. Besant 
homage. Before leaving London she gave another 
series of public lectures on “ The Future of Europe— 
Peace or War ? ’* when she urged recognition of the 
One Life and work for Brotherhood among all nations 
and races, as the true way of avoiding conflict. 

A great Convention of some 2,400 members made 
Adyar, in December, a wonderful centre of Theo- 
sophical life. The lectures were on the New Civiliza¬ 
tion ; I. The Work of the Manu, by Dr. Besant; 
2. The Place of Occultism, by Bishop Leadbeater; 
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3. The Work for the Plan, by Dr. Arundale ; 4. The 
Place of Women, by Srimati Rukmini Devi ,* 5. The 
Place of Intuition, by C. Jinarajadasa. 

In addition to visiting S. Indian Lodges, Dr. Besant 
plunged again into her political work. Bishop Lead- 
beater had visited Lodges en route back to Sydney 
where he remained more or less quietly at The Manor. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa travelled extensively, even to Ice¬ 
land, so rarely visited. The underlying theme of all 
his lectures was the relation of God and Man. He 
summed up his views in a few words : “ This outer 
universe of Maya or illusion is still the mirror where 
we see the face of our Monad.*' To him the larger 
vision of Theosophy meant that “ the Theosophist who 
seeks his Atma must seek it not only within himself, 
but also without .... Brother to all men, brother to all 
the sciences, brother to all the arts—this ideal is the only 
Brotherhood worthy of a philosopher of the Ancient 
Wisdom *’. To the embryo World University, develop¬ 
ing under the direction of Prof. J. E. Marcault, Mr. Jina¬ 
rajadasa gave a course on “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature 

Dr. Arundale had been re-elected General Secretary 
hi Australia, but he and Srimati Rukmini Devi left 
soon afterwards for India, England and the United 
States, where they made a considerable tour. 

Many able lecturers in each country were now devot¬ 
ing much of their time to the propagation of Theo- 
sophical Ideals ; also there were those whose gifts of 
exposition led them into wider international service and 
were welcome everywhere. Mr. Geoffrey Hodson 
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embodied his own special line of research in two books : 
The Coming of the Angels and The Brotherhood of Angels 
and of Men, 


1928 

In this year, July, Dr. Besant was elected for the fourth 
time as President of the Society. 

Politically her great desire was to draw all parties 
together to support a great Indian Reconstruction Bill 
prepared by an All-Parties* Conference. She expound¬ 
ed this Bill to the country in India, and in England to 
those in high authority the necessity for meeting India's 
demands. Her series of lectures in London, and 
elsewhere in the country, dealt with “ The Empire 
of Force, or Federation ’*. She put the inner point 
of view about world affairs, a view which covered 
the future when the external crust of things had been 
broken. She pointed out that the Empire of Force was 
crumbling ; that there should be a Federation of Free 
Peoples, and a Reconciliation of Independence and 
Unity, giving rise to a wonderful future. 

Illness prevented her from presiding over the 
European Federation Congress in Brussels.* It seemed 
as though she would pass away, but she made the 
choice of staying a little longer to help forward the 
plans entrusted to her by the Masters. She returned 
to India in August, and though her health was not yet 
restored plunged at once into political work, to popula¬ 
rize the new Constitution which she assisted in framing. 
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In the Society there was agitation about Krishnamurti s 
teaching. He was urging people to seek the “ direct 
Path ” to Liberation. So that each might find himself 
free to consider this teaching. Dr. Besant suspended the 
studies of the Esoteric School of Theosophy. 

Owing to her political engagements Dr. Besant could 
not attend the International Convention at Banaras, the 
management of which she placed in Krishnamurti*s 
hands. At this Convention, she wrote, “ there will be 
no ceremonials .... for the life he pours out so richly 
will when the hour comes, create its own forms, in 
which his exquisite Ideals will clothe themselves ; 
but that hour is not yet The subject for this Con¬ 
vention was “ The Changing Outlook of the Theosoph- 
ical Movement.” One of the discussions was on “ The 
Future of the Theosophical Society ”. It became obvious 
that there was a sharp divergence of opinion between 
those who held ceremonial to be a way of spiritual 
expression and those who held there should be no 
ceremonial at all. This latter opinion, inspired by 
Krishnamurti, gained considerable ground for a time and 
led to many resignations from the Society. 

In March Dr, Besant had announced that there is a 
great Spiritual Being who represents the feminine side 
of Divinity, the Ideal Womanhood, the “ World 
Mother She had pointed out the marked change in 
the world about the position of women. In the coming 
civilization the position of women would be fully 
recognized. Then also the “ World Mother *' would 
be as publicly recognized as She had ever been 
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spiritually active. The leader of the movement would 
be Srimati Rukmini Devi, who—already a leader of the 
revival of lndia*s culture—said frankly her life was 
dedicated to the World Mother. Little has been con¬ 
sistently done about all this. 

In January Bishop Leadbeater had gone back to 
Australia, speaking to members in the large towns on 
the way. In Sydney he resumed his many activities 
and resuscitated and edited The Australian Theosophist, 

Mr. jinarajadasa paid longer visits to the cities en 
route, then went on from Australia to America to 
preside over the Convention and inspire the following 
Summer School. Dr. Besant instructed him to go to 
Central and South America. He asked her not to 
reappoint him as Vice-President—an office he had held 
since 1921. She appointed Mr. A. P. Warrington to 
the office in recognition of his long services to the 
Society in the United States. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa arrived in Rio de Janeiro in October. 
He was the first leader to tour in S. America and was 
enthusiastically welcomed, especially as he spoke 
Portuguese, Spanish and Italian. Section and Lodge 
officials entertained him royally, and the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs placed a motor car at his disposal. He 
found Brazil entirely free of colour prejudice, and 
Brotherhood officially inculcated as the duty of the 
citizen. He revealed in his lecture that Brazil, and 
especiaUy Rio de Janeiro, was to have a glorious future 
and a great mission to carry out in the evolution of the 
peoples inhabiting the South American continent, by 
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preparing the ground of the Seventh Race, the cradle 
of which would be this enchanting part of the Continent* 

In town after town Mr. Jinarajadasa was received 
with great joy. Large audiences of 1,500 to 2,000 
listened to his lectures, especially one on Yoga, a 
subject that keenly interests them. He went on to 
Paraguay where he met with the same success, and a 
Section was formed. In the Argentine at Buenos Aires 
and La Plata his work met with the same immense and 
stirring effect. 

Dr. Arundale had been elected General Secretary of 
the Indian Section, but very soon Dr. Besant asked him 
to reside in Adyar to help her with TVeu;/nd/a, which 
she had re-established. She appointed him as her 
personal assistant. 

From the General Reports it was clear that the general 
tendency in the Society was to make Theosophy 
increasingly practical in every field* In order to link up 
the many movements for human uplift, Mrs. Margaret 
Cousins and Madame Anna Kamensky formed at 
Geneva an International Theosophical Centre under the 
aegis of the Council of the European Federation. After 
doing much good work under Madame Kamensky's 
direction, this Centre ceased to,function in 1937. 

1929 

Though Dr. Besant had not fully recovered her strength, 
she pursued her active way in the Society and in politics. 
She had, she said, asked her Master's permission to 
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retire, but he said, No. She had appealed for help 
for New India, which she kept going at a loss. She 
made it a weekly for lack of funds, but she needed a 
daily paper to help in the last stages of the struggle 
“ towards Self-Government **. She deliberately called 
upon Theosophists to help her to work for “ Dominion 
Status ** which was part of the plan of the Inner Govern¬ 
ment of the World. “ The freedom of India within the 
great Federation of Free Nations linked together by the 
British Crown is a condition essential to the Great Plan 
which must ultimately succeed, because it forms part of 
that Inner Government of the World which is seeking to 
begin the founding of a Federation which will ultimately 
include all the civilized Nations of the world, on a basis 
of perfect internal Freedom and complete equality be¬ 
tween the component Nations.**^ (In August 1947 India 
became a Republic, though keeping a link with the 
British Commonwealth.) 

After visiting England, Dr. Besant went on to Buda¬ 
pest to preside over a European Congress. The Govern¬ 
ment of Hungary was friendly to the Congress because 
of Dr. Besant’s protests against injustices to Hungary at 
the Treaty of Trianon. She presided over the English 
Ck>nvention and gave her usual series of public 
lectures. This time her subject was “ The Life 
after Death This subject she spoke about as she 
toured in Ireland, Scotland (for Convention)^ and 
several of the large towns in England, also about 
India. 

‘ The Theosophht, March 1929, p. 570. 

3 
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A memorable Theosophical World 0>ngress was held 
in Chicago, in August, when 27 countries were repre¬ 
sented. Great speeches were made and"some impor¬ 
tant matters came up for discussion. Suggestions had 
been made to alter the Objects of the Society. 
Dr. Besant offered a Resolution that there should be 
only one Object, to promote Brotherhood. It was 
finally decided to suggest to the General Council to 
take a postal vote on leaving the Objects as they are. 
A large majority voted in favour of no change. A Re¬ 
solution to rescind the action of the Society in joining 
the Fellowship of Faiths was carried. 

Mrs. Jinarajadasa presented several points for con¬ 
sideration since they were being considerably discussed 
throughout the Society. I. That Freedom of Thought 
did not really exist in the Society ; 2. That Theosophy 
was wrapped up in a creed. Members felt outside the 
pale who did not subscribe to the many activities which 
were announced as desired by the Great White Lodge ; 
3. That the chief officers of the Society should not be 
officially associated with any sects, creeds, denomina¬ 
tions or dogmatic cults ; 4. That any official belonging 
to some definite persuasion labelled the Society in that 
place, whereas the chief work of the Society was to 
carry out its Objects. Vacating the Chair to speak to 
this letter, Dr. Besant warned the Congress that they 
coulci not pass Resolutions limiting in any way the 
Society*8 choice of officers without infringing its freedom 
and neutrality. She agreed that other organizations 
should not be confused with the Society by occup3ring 
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the same buildings, even though—as she stated later— 
these organizations were helped by the Society/ 

Dr. Besant announced that she had resolved to re¬ 
move the publication of The Theosophist from Adyar to 
the United States. She would remain Chief Editor and 
write for it, and she would have in California the brilliant 
aid of Mrs. Hotchener, and Mr. Hotchener would be 
the Business Manager. 

At the Convention, Adyar, Dr. Besant spoke on 
“The Past and Future of the Theosophical Society”. 
There were two main dangers, she said, each of which 
the Society must avoid—the danger of orthodoxy, 
which would be its death by fossilization, and we must 
oppose any tendency—world-wide, racial, national, 
local, the last in our Lodges—of identifying the Society 
with any religious, economical, political or social beliefs. 

At Dr. Besant’s request Bishop Leadbeater had come 
from Sydney to reside at Adyar. He visited Java for 
six months and then settled at Adyar where he remain¬ 
ed for the rest of his life, except for occasional visits 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa had continued his remarkable tour 
in South America, going on from Argentina to Bolivia, 
Chile and Peru, where, in Lima, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop issued a proclamation through the news¬ 
papers excommunicating all Roman Catholics who 
might attend the lectures. This was after four lectures 
had been delivered. The answer was tremendous ova¬ 
tions before and after his last lecture, and thousands 
^ The Theosophistt August 1929, pp. 400-1. . 
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cheering him on the way back to his hotel. From Costa 
Rica Theosophy had spread through Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala and Colombia. Dur¬ 
ing Mr. Jinarajadasa’s visit these groups consolidated 
into a Section. Then he went on to Mexico, where also 
there were large crowds at his lectures, though here too 
the Roman Catholic Church forbade its adherents to 
attend them. In Cuba the same success attended his 
work, and in Puerto Rico, where his tour ended. It is 
difficult to over-estimate the immense value of the task 
he accomplished in these Spanish- and Portuguese¬ 
speaking countries. He went both to Portugal and 
Spain before returning to Adyar. 

Throughout the year almost all Theosophical maga¬ 
zines had discussed the views of Mr. Krishnamurti. 
Much interest and some dismay were felt when he 
abolished the Order of the Star in the East. He thought 
that any organization for a spiritual purpose only tended 
to fetter Truth. He looked upon such an Order as 
an attempt to organize Spirituality, which cannot 
be organized. Many left the Theosophical Society 
on the plea that organizations were no longer 
necessary. 


1930 

The Theosophist was being published at Hollywood 
under the direction of Mrs, Hotchener. Dr, Besant 
merged The Adyar Bulletin into The Adyar TheosophisL 
In it she wrote, March, an important article entitled 
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“To Members of the Theosophical Society’*. She 
recalled that long ago H. P. B. had been advised that 
one of the purposes of the Society was to raise India 
among the nations of the world ; she drew attention to 
the work entrusted to herself and Bishop Leadbeater 
for and with Krishnamurti connected with the beginning 
of a new sub-race and Root Race. The world is under 
the guidance of three high members of the Occult 
Hierarchy, she wrote, and therefore its progress is really 
orderly, for “ Occultism is the most orderly thing in the 
world The work of the Happy Valley in California 
was a preparation for the future, at the head of whiph 
was the Manu Vaivasvata, with His lieutenant, the 
coming Manu. She declared : “ I am His agent, and 
I have later to help to build up the free civilization of 
India and the new civilization of California.” With 
such racial preparation went the religious teaching of 
the world, and here Krishnamurti was at work. There 
were differences of type and temperament, but she 
urged all to work together even in the midst of diffi¬ 
culties. 

A great Congress was held in Geneva, June, at which 
both Dr, Besant and Bishop Leadbeater were present, 
and interest centred in these two veteran leaders, both 
now 83 years old. The civic authorities received the 
delegates who came from twenty-five European 
countries and many from overseas. In her opening 
address Dr. Besant reminded her audience that the 
Divine Wisdom is a living developing thing in the 
world 
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Dr. G. de Purucker^ sent his representative to Geneva 
to put to Dr. Besant that he hoped she and the heads 
of all our National Societies, would accept his invitation 
to meet at Point Loma on 11 August 1931, the centennial 
of the birthday of H. P. Blavatsky. 

Dr. Besant welcomed this message of goodwill and 
co-operation. She consented to co-operate in his plan 
to issue a Centennial Edition of the Complete Works of 
H. P. B.. and accepted for herself and Bishop Lead- 
beater the invitation to be present the following year at 
Point Loma. Plans were formulated but in the August 
Theosophical Forum, from Point Loma, Dr. de Purucker 
stated his own terms for co-operation and his own plans 
for the proposed Celebrations. He objected to the 
memorandum drawn up at Geneva and made criticisms 
which reflected both directly and indirectly upon 
Dr. Besant and Bishop Leadbeater. After further inter¬ 
changes, the whole plan was dropped and Dr. Besant 
decided that as she could not agree to the conditions 
laid down by Dr. de Purucker nor pass by the criticisms 
levelled at Bishop Leadbeater, she would hold a cele¬ 
bration at Adyar. 

' Successor to Mrs. K. A. Tingley, of the Universal Brotherhood 
and Theosophical Society, with Headquarters at Point Loma (now 
Covina), California. Later in the year he changed the name to the 
Theosophical Society. ♦Dr. Besant when asked what could be 
done to avoid confusion, replied that she saw no reason for disput¬ 
ing our names. “ We remain simply The Theosophical Society. 
The address on our paper shows that we are still in our original 
home purchased by Colonel Olcott, chosen by the Masters as the 
first President. Keep kindly feeling, that is the really important 
thing.** 
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While presiding over the English Convention 
Dr. Besant said she was not in favour of having sponsors 
recommending applicants as people whom they thought 
would be worthy members. If the Society, she said, is 
a nucleus of Universal Brotherhood then it “ ought not 
to reject any who desire to enter that Brotherhood’*. 
This suggestion was formally recommended to the 
General Council, 1931, which voted in favour of doing 
away with sponsors. 

Bishop Leadbeater, who had already had a strenuous 
tour in Europe, was present at this Convention and was 
warmly greeted. Dr. Besant and he then attended 
other Conventions, Federations and Lodges, but they 
felt the strain, were not well, and cancelled some 
engagements. A very large party gathered to say 
good-bye (for the last time) to Dr. Besant on her return 
to India, accompanied by Mr. Jinarajadasa. On arrival 
she appointed him “ Deputy for the President ” to act 
for her as was permissible in all matters which were 
within her Presidential duties, which she might submit 
in writing to his charge; also she empowered him to 
act for her in the administration of Adyar when she was 
not present, and as Chairman of the meetings of the 
General Council and Elxecutive Committee when the 
Vice-President was not there. 

At Banaras during the International Convention, the 
subject discussed was “The Future of the Theosophical 
Society”. In her Presidential Address Dr. Besant 
dealt with two points : t. The place of the Masters in 
our lives. She recalled how H. P. B. had related aQ 
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her life to the Master’s wishes, which constituted for 
her the supremest claim. 2. The two Masters most 
concerned with the Society had hinted that Adyar 
should be given more attention. They had chosen 
it, . . . She asked that Sections would again send young 
men and women to live in Adyar, who would then 
carry that influence out to benefit the world. 

Dr. and Mrs. Arundale both this and the previous 
year had travelled a good deal carrying their vivifying 
infuence into the service they so freely gave. 

The statements made by Mr. Krishnamurti were still 
affecting many members. Dr, J. J. van der Leeuw 
perhaps best summed up the purport of the objections 
to the general trend of the Society. He thought the 
occult had usurped the place of the spiritual, that 
Theosophy was no longer the experience of the Eternal 
by each person, but a system of occult tradition in 
possession of a group of perfect beings, not accessible 
to ordinary men, but known by a few, who consequently 
become mediators revealing the divine wisdom ”. The 
consequence of this was discipleship and initiation, the 
whole forming a system of mediation in direct contra¬ 
diction to Theosophy as an experience of the Eternal 
in ourselves. He saw only one way out: That Theo- 
sophists “ must find their certainty in the Theosophy 
of realization and concentrate on that, rejecting entirely 
the element of revelation. ...” He saw the cause of 
most Theosophical difficulties in the system of occult 
communications. He thought each should speak in 
his own name, authority and conviction, or not at all. 
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1931 

Dr. Besant decided to issue The Theosophist from 
Adyar again. She felt the work of the Society suffered 
from not receiving inspiration direct from “ the Centre 
on earth for the forces of Shamballa In her “ Watch- 
Tower’* notes ^ she wrote that the most important 
matter for full and frank discussion seemed to her to be 
‘‘The Future of the Theosophical Society**. She re¬ 
commended all to lend a helping hand to anyone whom 
they contacted ; to study the young people around us— 
to use our longer experience to help and not to hinder 
them. 

When at the close of the first Round Table Confer¬ 
ence on India (London) it was announced that “ re¬ 
sponsibility in the centre*’ was accepted. Dr. Besant 
thought that for all practical purposes it meant “ Home 
Rule ** for India, and all the rest were minor details. 
She felt her own work for India was over and withdrew 
her attention from it. In January she went to Shrirangam 
to preside over an All-India Humanitarian Conference, 
when she said that “ the exercise of love and compas¬ 
sion towards all around is the noblest quality of ad¬ 
vanced mankind This effort fatigued her so she re¬ 
tired more and more—resting, reading, pondering 
serenely, and not caring whether she lived or not, just 
waiting her Master’s will. 

To celebrate H.P.B.’s Centenary Dr. Besant invited 
45ach National General Secretary to come to Adyar for 

^ The TheosophisU January 1931. 
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this anniversary to be held in August. This was found 
to be impractical, so the Executive Committee of the 
Society advised all Sections and Lodges to hold a 
special festival of commemoration, stressing H. P. B/s 
spirit of sacrifice to the Society and the greatness of her 
contribution to Theosophy. The Committee also re¬ 
commended that at the festival Lodges should collabo¬ 
rate, if opportunities occurred, with other Theosophical 
organizations which differed from the Society, but are 
nevertheless deeply attached to H. P. B. 

Because of the uncertainty of Dr. Besant’s health, it 
was thought advisable the Vice-President, Mr. Warring¬ 
ton, should take up his residence at Adyar and assist 
in the guidance and administration of the Society. 

At the Convention, Adyar, the subject for discussion 
was “Theosophy and the World’s Needs,” and the 
venerable President attended on two occasions. In 
declaring the Convention open she said : “ . . . only 
as you live Theosophy can you spread Theosophy. .. . 
The more you can use the higher bodies, the more you 
can help the people among whom you live. ... You 
can use the higher bodies by living Theosophy. . . . 
The deeper you go into yourself, the more the real you 
can be trusted, , . Learn to trust the Divine in you. 
There lies your real strength. You are Divine. . » 
Believe in the Self within you, the God within you, and 
then you will live the noblest life because it is a life of 
love.” This was her last public speech. 

In the August number of The Theosophist was a 
hitherto unpublished article by H. P. Blavatsky on 
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The Original Programme of the Theosophical 
Society . Many other articles by her were also given. 
For the Centenary Mr. Jinarajadasa arranged a special 
exhibition at Adyar of H.P.B/s MSS., Scrapbooks. 
Mementos, etc. and exhibited a selection of Letters 
from the Masters. 

Earlier in the year there had been some fraternization 
in America between Lodges of the various Theosophical 
Societies. In London, June, at the invitation of Dr. 
de Purucker, Dr. and Mrs. Arundale with members 
from England and other countries, from the Point Loma 
Society and four other groups, all met and expressed 
their feelings of goodwill to all Theosophists and 
Theosophical Societies outside their own, uniting in 
their joint love and grateful remembrance of H. P. B. on 
the centenary of her birth. Though they might and 
probably would differ in methods of work and activity, 
yet they were one in loyalty to the real Founders of the 
Society, and to Their envoy Madame Blavatsky. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa had noted ^ how the Roman 
Catholic Church was making a determined attack on 
Theosophy. Articles had appeared in Roman Catholic 
magazines: I. In New York on ** The Rejection of 
Theosophy ; 2. In Granada (Nicaragua) on “The 
Fight against Theosophy **. Both published the same 
prayer to be repeated daily. It ended with the words 
“in particular for the rejection of TheosophyThe 
Spanish magazine added an “ apostolic resolution ** not 
to belong to any Theosophical Society, nor read books 
* The Theosophht, January 1931, pp. 168-9. 
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on Theosophy. France too found Theosophical work 
opposed by the same Church. , 

The group of Jewish Theosophists at Basra were 
persecuted by their orthodox leaders and eventually 
excommunicated, and no burials of Theosophists 
were allowed in the Jewish cemetery. Sides were taken 
by the people and the newspapers. Repercussions were 
felt as far afield as New York, San Francisco and in 
Cairo and Damascus. Dr. Besant sent a statement that 
Theosophy was not a religion but rather a philosophy, 
and did not set out in any way to weaken allegiance to 
a person*s faith, but rather to illumine and deepen it. 
A few years later an agreement was arrived at between 
the Jewish Theosophists and the orthodox section of 
the community. The ban of excommunication was 
withdrawn by the President of the Jewish Ecclesiastical 
<^urt in 1936. 

Reports from the National Societies showed that 
besides the above-mentioned difficulties, the Society 
was facing other problems. It suffered from the with¬ 
drawal of Dr. Besant, who had been so brilliant and 
stimulating a leader; Krishnamurti repudiated all 
claims made on his behalf, and since he had been 
so much heralded, many either followed him or were 
doubtful of the validity of the whole position and with¬ 
drew ; almost all countries suffered more or less severe 
financial depression, this also causing loss of members. 

In February Dr. Besant had sent out a special “ call ** 
to the members of the E. S. to come to Adyar to help 
in building up the “ Flaming Centre*’ asked for by the 
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Masters. Actually there was a current of progress : In 
Australia the Broadcasting Station was most useful, also 
the visits of Dr. and Mrs. Arundale ; the Netherlands 
East Indies held a ten days* Congress and formed three 
Federations of the Lodges ; a handsome headquarters 
was established in Mexico City for the Mexican 
Section ; there was keen enthusiasm over the Congress 
of the South American Federation of Lodges, held in 
Mendoza. Uruguay; Chile found that Theosophy 
interested the cultured classes, and Theosophical 
literature was extensively sold ; Brazil held a Blavatsky 
week in Rio de Janeiro when many orators and musi* 
cians gave their services. 


1932 

sp 

Dr. Besant’s strength gradually lessened. She iio 
longer went out. Her birthday message this year was 
on the question which always lay so near her heart— 
the Future of the Theosophical Society. “ This is a 
question,** she wrote, “ which every Theosophist should 
address to his own h^t and brain. We claim to be a 
nucleus of Universal Brotherhood, and that is a lofty 
claim. What are we doing to turn our claim into a 
reality by radiating the formative forces around us, as is 
our duty, in order that the nucleus may shape an 
appropriate body around it, as a temple for the Spirit of 
Life, the Creator, expressing some of its qualities for the 
salvation of a world perishing from the destructive 
agencies of Hate. Hate which is Death.” 
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Dr. Besant said, in December, that her work for 
this life was over. She expressed her strong desire that 
Adyar should benefit by having a Theosophical School 
somewhere nearby. She had eJways drawn youth 
about her, and now another generation of young Theo- 
sophists was coming forward everywhere. 

At the Convention, Adyar, Mr. Warrington read 
the venerable President’s welcome: “ Nothing could 
make me so happy as to have you gathered round me 
in the Masters’ home . . . for the service of the Masters 
and the helping of Their children.” On one day 
delegates, with offerings of flowers, passed for the 
last time before her as she sat on “ the Roof ” to 
receive them. 

The subject for the Convention Lecture was : A 
World in Distress ; the Remedies as seen by the 
Theosophist. The Vice-President voiced his opinion 
that there now existed in the membership “ a certain 
subtle conflict as between the democratic spirit with 
which the Society started out and the gradual emergence 
of a somewhat hierarchical feeling which has come to 
pervade the ranks ; and it is claimed that this is an 
important factor militating against that unity and 
vitality which ought to characterize such a body 
as ours. As it is, the broad Theosophical Movement, 
with its twenty or more different kinds of Theosophical 
Societies, can but impress the enquirer as following 
unfortunately in the footsteps of religious Protestantism 
with its numberless dissensions and sects." ^ 

' General Report, 1932, p. 9. 
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On the other hand, our history shows ’ that while there 
was from the first the democratic smrit, years passed 
before it actually prevailed, and it is today more in 
evidence than ever. Democracy comes only with the 
testing of Ideals, and the emergence of the many 
experienced enough to engage expertly in their practice. 
The real democracy of the Society has always been its 
determination to try to think freely, honestly, tolerantly 
—out of which freely ordered action slowly grows. 

It was a year of considerable activity everywhere. 
Dr. Arundale, with Srimati Rukmini Devi, visited 
England, Holland, Austria and Poland, the United 
States Institute Summer School and Convention, and 
some Californian Lodges. They returned to Adyar in 
time for Convention. Miss Clara Codd, Mrs. Josephine 
Ransom and Mr. Geoffrey Hodson were also touring 
the country. 

Mr. Ernest Wood, with Mrs. Wood, were in Europe, 
first to preside over the Roumanian Convention and 
then to tour in Bulgaria, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Cyprus and then Egypt. Mr. L. W. Rogers had 
lectured in New Zealand and took part in the Conven¬ 
tion at Adyar. In France first-class lecturers visited the 
Lodges. Mile. Serge Brisy went again to the 
N. African Lodges. Italy characteristically hoped that 
the mission of Art as a means to spiritual progress 
would be understood throughout the Section. The 
Society was increasing in Germany ; in no other 
country were there so many Theosophical organizations. 

’ Cf. Tht Golden Book of (he T'.S., A Short Hhtory of the T.S., etc. 
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Hungary had suffered so severely financially that 
it seemed they might lose their headquarters. Mr. Karl 
Riedel issued a typewritten News and Notes of 
articles from The Theosophist, etc., and distributed them 
through Austria, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, etc. Chile acquired its long-desired central 
headquarters. A Radio Station was opened under the 
auspices of the Luz de Valle Lodge, Cali, Colombia. 
The changed political conditions in Spain gave hopes 
that the Society might go more freely forward. 
Mr. G. Hodson had stimulated interest in Java, where 
members organized the “ Friends of Light ** movement 
to spread a simple presentation of Theosophy among 
the illiterate, and soon had hundreds attending the 
fortnightly meetings. 

Mr. jinarajadasa was in constant attendance upon 
Dr. Besant, so only left Adyar occasionally to lecture 
at a conference. He had gathered together with much 
patience valuable material for the August Theosophist 
to commemorate the Centenary of Colonel Olcott’s birth. 
Bishop Leadbeater had left in February for Australia 
with many engagements ahead of him, but he contracted 
a severe chill and injured his foot. He broadcasted 
twice to the members over 2GB. He returned to Adyar 
in June, where he worked again on occult chemistry. 

1933 

When the President spoke at all she emphasized two 
points : 1. The necessity of guarding the Society against 
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all intrusions and of giving out Theosophy “ as known 
and taught to us *’; 2. The immense importance of 
drawing youth into the work. As she still longed that 
there should be near Adyar Headquarters a school in 
memory of her love for youth. Dr. Arundale began to 
plan ways and means of bringing one into existence. 

On September 20 the news flashed round the world 
that Annie Besant had passed away. The newspapers 
of the world recounted (more or less intelligently) the 
story of her life. She had been the noblest and most 
influential woman of her day. 

Gathered about her as she lay dying were Dr. Besant’s 
old and devoted friends—Bishop Leadbeater, Mr. Jina- 
rajadasa, Miss A. J. Willson and Mr. N. Sri Ram. 
Next day her body was brought into the great Hall. It 
was robed in a favourite gold-embroidered sari, covered 
with a silk cloth bearing the emblem of the Society, a 
green-and-red “ Home Rule ” flag, and on her breast 
was laid a small silk cloth on which was embroidered 
the Seal of the Society. The great gathering filed past 
laying a tribute of flowers on the body. A religious 
service was held, when Bishop Leadbeater pronounced 
the benediction which Dr. Besant had composed : 

May the Holy Ones, whose pupils we aspire to become, show 
us the Light we seek, give us the strong aid of Their Compassion 
and Their Wisdom. There is a Peace that passeth understanding ; 
it abides in the hearts of those who live in the Eternal. There is a 
Power that maketh all things new ; it lives and moves in those who 
know the Self as One. May that Peace brood over us, that Power 
uplift us, till we stand where the One Initiator is invoked, till we 
see His Star shine forth. 

The body was then taken in procession along 
Founders’ Avenue to the Masonic Temple for a farewell 
4 
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ceremony, then from the Masonic Temple through the 
casuarina groves to a place near the river and the sea, 
and laid upon a great sandal-wood pyre. Tributes 
were paid to the great leader and some verses chanted 
from the Bhagavad Gitd, The pyre was lighted and 

the flames consumed the noble body ”, A few days 
later the ashes were placed in a silver vessel and 
carried to Bombay, then to Banaras, where the vessel 
was placed in the Theosophical Hall and last tributes 
paid to Dr. Besant. Accompanied by a vast proces¬ 
sion, Dr. Bhagavan Das carried the ashes to the Ganges 
where they were immersed in the river. 

In Banaras (where she had lived so long) a crowded 
meeting was held to extol Dr. Besant’s services to India. 
The Sheriff of Madras called a public meeting “ to 
express the citizens* appreciation of the services render¬ 
ed to the country by the late Annie Besant and to take 
steps to perpetuate her memory *’. 

Mr. Warrington assumed Presidential responsibilities 
until the election of a new President. He appointed 
Dr. Arundale as Vice-President. 

In the April Theosophist Mr. Jinarajadasa wrote about 
the oft-recurring question : “ Who is for Us ? *’ asked 
in each situation or “ crisis,** when many answered No, 
and left the Society. In England, 1883, when Dr. Anna 
Kingsford, not Mr. Sinnett, was chosen as President of 
the London Lodge ; when all were asked, 1884, if they 
recognized H. P, B. as the “channel,” in spite of the 
Coulomb charges; in America, 1895, when many 
chose Mr. W. Q. Judge instead of Colonel Olcott for 
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President ; in 1907, when many could not recognize 
Annie Besant as chosen by the Masters for President; 
and now again when many construed Krishnamurti’s mes¬ 
sage to mean—“ The Masters of the Wisdom are not 
necessary for the world’s welfare,” thus the Path to Them 
was discredited. One answer, he said, was sure : “ Not 
one doubt will be resolved by leaving the work undone.”^ 

Mr. Jinarajadasa wrote important articles in The 
Theosophist (beginning September) on “ Did Madame 
Blavatsky Forge the Mahatma Letters ? ” giving repro¬ 
ductions of the script of six of the Adepts and also of 
H. P. B. and he settled, with incontestable documentary 
proof, that she did not. 

Dr. Arundale and Srimati Rukmini Devi had left for 
England in April. At the Convention there he offered 
three special points for attention : 1. The Betterment of 

the World ; 2. To cultivate beauty as opposed to ugli¬ 
ness ; 3. In Patriotism to find out the will of the Elder 
Brethren and stand for it. They visited the beautiful 
Centre at Huizen, Holland, then to the United States 
when both he and Mr. Rogers spoke at a Conference 
of the World Fellowship! of Faiths held during the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. At the Theosophical Conven¬ 
tion Dr. Arundale gave a series of lectures, which 
appeared in the book entitled Mount Everest : Its 
Spiritual Significance, Here as elsewhere Srimati 
Rukmini Devi drew young people together and urged 
them to greater service. By way of Australia they 
returned to Adyar. 

‘ The Theosophist, April 1933, pp. 6-8. 
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In November it was announced that both Dr, Arundale 
and Mr. Wood had accepted nomination for President, 
Mr. Wood resigned his post as Recording Secretary, 
since this officer has to conduct the election, Mr, Jina- 
rajadasa refused to stand for this high post though 
many wished him to do so. He had found in a packet 
of Dr. Besant’s letters to Dr. Arundale two which he 
thought it his duty to the Society to publish. In 
one, dated September 1926, Dr. Besant wrote to 
Dr. Arundale : “ As you are to succeed me as President, 
I think you should come over here [America], This is 
our most numerous Section and you must win its 
affection before the election of 1928 ...” In the other 
she wrote ; “ Master said that you were to become 
President, and I took it for granted that it would be in 
1928 , . ” Dr. Arundale had cabled to her that as long 
as she was alive the question of any other President did 
not arise. 

Considerable objection was taken to the publication 
of these letters as prejudicing the election. Some said 
they knew Dr. Besant’s views—that she would not leave 
any indication as to who should be elected. Mr. Wood 
issued a Manifesto to explain his position and his 
objections to the publication of the letters, as he felt it 
was urgent that members should not vote for their 
President in the dark. As Mr. Warrington refused to 
print any manifestoes in The TheosophisU Mr. Wood 
sent packets of his Manifesto to General Secretaries 
and asked them to distribute it. Dr. Arundale did not 
at first issue any Statement, though he took exception 
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to the “ memories ** several people published of conver¬ 
sations with Dr. Besant on the Presidentship. 

The Convention plans were altered into a Memorial 
Convention dealing with the life and activities of 
Dr. Besant. 

Most Sections were emerging slowly out of the 
world financial depression. The Recording Secretary, 
Mr. H. Frei, supplied an interesting analysis of the 
membership position, which continued to show 
some loss, for which there seemed to be three causes : 
1. Financial depression ; 2. Lack of leadership and 
organized propaganda ; 3. The influence of the teach¬ 
ings of Mr. Krishnamurti. Though there was loss, yet 
almost all Sections reported greater interest. The South 
American Federation had met enthusiastically in San¬ 
tiago, Chile. The Philippine Islands Section was 
chartered and was very enterprising, especially the 
younger members. The Young Theosophists had been 
active. Well-known lecturers were travelling from 
Section to Section, and within each country the Theo- 
sophical platform was well supplied with first-class work. 



UNDER DR. G. S. ARUNDALE 
AS PRESIDENT : 1934-45 

1934 

Bishop LeaDBEATER left Madras for Australia in 
January, though very frail of body and now nearly 87 
years old. On the ship his health grew rapidly worse, 
so he was carried ashore at Perth. The day before he 
died he dictated notes and spoke enthusiastically of the 
necessity of carrying on the Society “ to a new and a 
bigger phase of its life He passed away on March 1. 
His last words of encouragement to his two helpers 
were— Carry on ! * His stately body, after embalm¬ 
ment, was taken to Sydney for cremation. So passed 
yet one more of the great figures in the Society.' 

The Presidential election brought to the surface some 
acute differences of opinion. Some showed strong ob¬ 
jection to Dr. Arundale’s ecclesiastical position. He 
had been persuaded to issue A Statement^ in which he 
said that, if elected, he would cease to be addressed by 
his episcopal title but only as Dr. or Mr. Arundale, and 
thereby ‘ avoid all danger of confusion or identification 

* For tributes to Bishop Leadbeater and his work see The Theo- 
sophist. May 1934, 
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between the Theosophical Society and the Liberal 
Catholic Church Many thought this unnecessary. 

Nomination lists showed that 30 members of the 
General Council had nominated Dr. Arundale, 
5 Mr. Ernest Wood, 1 Mr. C. Jinarajadasa (despite 
his refusal to stand), and 4 were invalid. 

Many were concerned as to what the candidates" 
views were about Krishnamurti’s outlook. Dr. Arundale 
said it had been the splendid karma of the Society to 
have helped Krishnamurti towards his great mission. 
Now the Society must carry on its own work as Krishna¬ 
murti must follow his own path, but the Society 
would render service to other people from time to time, 
and “ it must never have any exclusive or even any 
definite connection with anyone. 

Mr. Wood said he would give to Krishnamurti’s 
movement the same position as to others. The 
Society should extend to him the reverent attention 
given to other teachers in the past and present. 
If any member becomes a spiritual teacher he is 
simply a private individual, for “ the Society has no 
teachers”. 

In June Mr. Warrington announced that Dr. Arundale 
was elected President; 72 per cent of the members had 
voted—54.14 for Dr. Arundale, 16.76 for Mr. Wood. 
Next day, June 21, the Presidential inaugural ceremony 
took place, when Mr. Warrington declared Dr. Arundale 
elected for the ensuing seven years. Among the many 
meetings arranged to welcome him to his new office 

* The American TheosophisU January 1934, pp. 2-3. 
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was one convened by the Sheriff of Madras, when a 
great crowd gathered to congratulate him. 

On assuming office Dr. Arundale issued three Letters : 
First : To the general public he reiterated that the 
Three Objects are those for which the Society stands, 
and gave his own idea of the marks Theosophy 
makes upon the chart of Life . . .** In effect, that 
“ Theosophy is an expansion of Truth Universal,’* and 
is for all and serves each and all on the way to 
fulfilmentJ 

Second : To members he pledged himself to keep 
wide open the doors of the Society to all who accept 
Brotherhood in terms of the First Object ; faithfully to 
guard it against dominance by or subordination to any 
dogma or doctrine ; to spread far and wide the Science 
of Life given by the Masters through H.P.B. and 
those who succeeded her. Also, to encourage the 
Theosophical Order pf Service ; Youth to perceive in 
Theosophy a high road to Truth, Freedom and Happi¬ 
ness and to remind members to study Theosophy and 
to find the truth of it in personal experience. His 
motto was * Together, though differently ”, 

Third : He put some searching questions to General 
Secretaries, the gist of which was how to promote the 
best interests of the Society, based on the characteristic 
qualities and on the experience cf each Section, and 
how to work in uttermost co-operation with one anpther. 

The President and Srimati Rukmini Devi went on 
tour to America and Europe. In Bombay they were 
* The Theosophist, July, August 1934, 
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much garlanded, photographed and interviewed. To 
a luncheon party in Dr. Arundale’s honour came many 
of Bombay’s principal citizens—civic, educational, polit¬ 
ical and press. To the members he spoke on the 
Future of the Theosophical Society, as he envisaged it. 

At Olcott, Wheaton, he outlined his hopes for the 
future of the Society. Young Theosophists played a 
vigorous part in this Convention and elected Srimati 
Rukmini Devi as President of their newly formed group. 

In Paris Dr. Arundale appealed that we offer all we 
can to the Society to ensure its permanence even 
though its form changed with the times. In Amsterdam 
he called together the European General Secretaries to 
confer with them on the work in general. Twenty-three 
National Societies were represented. He analysed the 
strength and weakness of the Society’s position, and 
asked for a “ Straight Theosophy ” Campaign based on 
our classic literature. Lodges, he said, should never 
forget that their primary purpose is to instruct members 
in Theosophy, and our literature should be expressed 
in a language that all can understand. 

In England, October, Dr. Arundale gave two public 
lectures which were published as a pamphlet —The 
Science of Theosophy, To members he outlined his 
policy. In Cardiff, Wales, he opened the Annie Besant 
Memorial Hall. After visiting Scotland he returned via 
Paris to Adyar. 

He nominated as Vice-President Mr. Hirendranath 
Datta, and appointed Dr. Srinivasa Murti as Recording 
Secretary. 
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It was decided to hold the first International Conven¬ 
tion over which Dr, Arundale presided, in Adyar. In 
his Address he emphasized that the Light we seek is 
the Light of Theosophy/* the Jewel of Eternity”. He 
hoped to see more Lodges and Sections created. He 
thought we introduced the thin edge of a most dangerous 
wedge, if we regarded with indifference a Lodge or a 
Section, or our Society as a whole, associating itself by 
resolution or in any other way with some particular 
mode of thought or activity. Or if any subtle penaliza¬ 
tion or bias were set up for or against any such 
association—then from that to orthodoxy was no long 
step. He felt the spirit of the Rules was infringed 
if for any reason membership was refused to any 
person. 

He announced two planks in his Presidential policy : 
1. Theosophy as straight, impersonal, all-embracing, 
beautiful and inspiring as we can draw it from the well 
of Life ; 2. Collective solidarity amidst the wealth of 
individual differences. 

Changes were made in the Directorship of the Adyar 
Library. Dr. G. Srinivasa Murti became Hon. Director, 
with Mr. A. J. Hamerster as Joint Director and Curator 
for the Western Section, and Prof. C. Kunhan Raja as 
Curator of the Elastern Section. The Library continued 
its cordial relationships with a number of Universities 
and Oriental Institutes, and constantly added to its 
valuable collection of manuscripts, books and pamphlets. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa travelled much in Europe, and pre¬ 
sided over the European Congress, Barcelona, when 
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fourteen countries were represented. The Municipality 
lent the Congress a very large hall in the International 
Exhibition buildings. The Minister for Culture of 
Catalonia said at the opening meeting he was impressed 
by what the Congress represented in true internationalism 
and spirituality. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa, speaking in Spanish to some 1,000 
people at a public meeting, said he visualized that the 
destiny of the Latin race lay in the domain of culture, 
and its work was to synthesize all knowledge by 
brilliant intuitions. These and other Latin peoples 
seemed to realize in him deep understanding of and 
sympathy with them, an interpreter of their ideals, out¬ 
lining them in terms of beauty, culture and ordered 
artistry. One of the chief discussions was on “ The 
United States of Europe,*’ out of which grew a Resolu¬ 
tion that, to assist in a solution of the difficulties 
besetting Europe, the Federation accepted as a principle 
the desirability of bringing the nations of Europe 
together in Brotherhood. Consideration was given as 
to how to bring young people more actively into the next 
Congress and how Theosophy could be made of greater 
interest to them. 

At a Congress held in Rio de Janeiro, June, Mr. 
Jinarajadasa was present. As by this time he could 
speak Portuguese all his lectures and addresses in 
Brazil were in that language. He travelled long 
distances to visit other Lodges, and often encountered 
opposition from the Roman Catholic Church. He went 
next to Cuba and Puerto Rico; large audiences greeted 
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him in each State. After going to Chicago, London 
and Paris, he returned to Adyar. 

The work hitherto done by the Theosophical World 
University was taken over by a Research Centre, 
London, which aimed at providing scientific material 
for the use of those studying Theosophy from that 
point of view. The Centre has published several 
transactions, and some of the members have published 
valuable books. The Centre linked up with Research 
Seminars conducted in New York by Mr. F. K. Kunz, 
who originated the film-slide method of teaching and 
studying Theosophy. 


1935 

The President decided to spend this year in India to 
re-organize the administration and to develop his 
“Seven Year Plan”. Each item in this plan was 
intended to contribute to the solidarity of the Society, 
and to be financially self-supporting. They included a 
scheme for International Work and Propaganda, and 
another for the development of Adyar. Some of his 
proposals have become facts, others await the future. 

The material for the Straight Theosophy Campaign 
covering three months consisted of a detailed Pro¬ 
gramme, replete with suggestions for Lodge and public 
work ; and a set of leaflets covering all the main lines 
of Theosophic thought. The President stressed two 
main considerations for the Campaign ; 1. To expound 
Theosophy to be found in our splendid literature, as 
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revealed through H. P. Blavatsky and her greater 
pupils ; 2, Happy comradeship. He asked all to work 
for a fuller brotherhood, and for Indian members to 
promote Hindu-Muslim unity. This Campaign was 
carried through by every Section, and many Lodges 
presented the full programme. 

The President and Srimati Rukmini Devi went on 
a lengthy tour in North India. He realized that for the 
time being talks to members were more important than 
public lectures. Both in Ahmedabad and the State of 
Bhavnagar they were received with the usual honour 
shown to visiting Theosophists because of the fine 
public work done by the Society. 

The November Theosophist was made a special 
Diamond Jubilee number. It contained the views of 
the President and of active leading workers throughout 
the Society. These showed emphatically there was no 
diminution of faith in its purpose, and no weakening of 
determination to see it carried on to ever greater 
service and sacrifice in the world’s interests. The 
President restated the existence of “ three Sections ” in 
the Society : 1. The official and general membership of 
all who join, free, independent; 2. The Esoteric School 
to which is admitted those who seek to fit themselves to 
share with the Elder Brethren the “ sweet but heavy 
burden of helping the world ” ; 3. The Elder Brethren, 
the Inner Government of the World ^ 

To the Diamond Jubilee International Convention, 
Adyar, came 75 delegates from 22 overseas countries ; 

^ Op. cit.t pp. 105-110, 
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the rest of the 1,500 delegates were from all parts of 
India. In his Presidential Address Dr. Arundale asked : 
Why do members sometimes resign their membership ? 
For above us all, even the greatest, “ towers the Theo- 
sophical Society, with its lofty impersonal Objects, with 
its mighty call to Universal Friendship and to Perfect 
Freedom He said our watchwords should be,: 
1. Solidarity, as set forth in the First Object ; 2. Wisdom, 
as in the Second Object; 3. Aspiration, as in the Third 
Object. And the outcome of all three should be 
Activity. 

As the Campaign for 1936 was to be “There is a 
Plan,” the great Plan of Evolution, as disclosed by 
Theosophy, the President arranged for a discussion on 
—Winning the World to Theosophy; Vital Theo- 
sophical Literature. He said that from the lists of 25 
books which would form a model library. The Ancient 
Wisdom received a 100 per cent vote. The Secret Doctrine 
86 per cent, and The Key to Theosophy was high in 
the lists. 

The Young Theosophists had been active in various 
countries forming Federations and now, December 28, 
decided to form a World Federation of Young Theo¬ 
sophists with Srimati Rukmini Devi as President and 
Dr. Arundale ex-officio as Hon. President, and with 
headquarters at Adyar.^ Three aims were adopted : 
1. To support and strengthen the Theosophical Society ; 

' It was not realized that this procedure virtually created two 
Presidents within the Society, whereas, constitutionally, only one 
is permissible. 
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2.. To promote practical Brotherhood—National and 
International. 3. The Young Theosophist, Journal of the 
Indian Federation of Y. T.*s, became international with 
Srimati Rukmini Devi as Chief Editor. 

The Adyar Library celebrated its Golden Jubilee 
and formed an Adyar Library Association, open to 
all, in grateful memory of Colonel Olcott, and to com¬ 
memorate 1 st January 1886 when he started the Library 
building. 

The Adyar Players founded an International Academy 
of the Arts with Srimati Rukmini Devi as President. 
The Players hoped to make this “ aspect of Theosophy 
an essential work of the Theosophical Society The 
Objects of the Academy were: 1. To emphasize the 
essential unity of all true art; 2. To work for the re¬ 
cognition of the Arts as inherent in effective individual, 
national and international growth. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa had left Adyar in February for a 
long tour. Presiding over the Convention in Sydney, 
he said : “ The true significance of Theosophy lies in 
the proclamation of the oldest teaching which the world 
contains, that the nature of God resides in man.” His 
chief subject throughout his tour was “ The Conquest 
of Spirit and Matter To members he spoke on the 
Future Work of the Society, bringing in always the 
need for lovelier expressions of Art. Because he had 
long advocated this introduction of beauty into the 
Society’s work, he was often called “the apostle 
of Art and Beauty”. He embarked on a strenu¬ 
ous tour in America. After visiting England, the 
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Scandinavian countries and Paris, he returned to 
India. 

In France, Professor J. E. Marcault found that audi¬ 
ences demanded if Theosophy had light to throw upon 
political and economic problems, to the solution of 
which the whole world was giving attention. Questions 
still frequently arose concerning the activities of 
Mr. Krishnamurti in relation to the Society. Many 
members were convinced that he was the founder of a 
new civilization, a new branch of the human tree, higher 
than the present, therefore the necessity of co-operating 
with him for the diffusion of his message. Prof. Marcault 
pointed out that Theosophy concerns itself with the whole 
tree ; it gathers in all the races, and equally any new race,’ 

It was obvious that the appeal of Theosophy was 
greater than ever ; the public was willing to listen to 
and ponder the eternal Truths thus presented, and there 
was an impressive number of lecturers, national and 
international, fully competent to expound Theosophic 
principles. And now the membership returns showed 
an upward trend. 

The General Council had resolved to call upon all 
members to do all in their power to minimize the 
dangers of war, especially by promoting active goodwill 
where there are any antagonisms. 

Dr. Arundale produced three books in which he set 
forth his intimate conceptions of human and spiritual 
values : You ; Freedom and Friendship ; Gods in the 
Becoming. 

I See Bulletin Theosophique, January 1935, pp. 13-14. 
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As there were so many delegates still at Adyar in 
January, a series of Conferences were arranged, begin* 
ning with one on the Essential Origins of the Great 
Faiths. The Young Theosophists discussed “ Theo¬ 
sophy and the Theosophical Society in 1975”. They 
held too a Parliament of Youth to consider how “ Youth 
Looks at the New World Srimati Rukmini Devi, 
when speaking on New Ideals for Young Theosophists, 
said they should disregard prejudices of any kind and 
any differences in Theosophical work between age and 
youth. Theosophy belongs to all of us. There 
is no difference of age except in the body. . . . When 
an individual is great, he is great in spite of his body, •,, 
his greatness will show forth.” 

From January 6 to 11 a Post-Convention week 
was held when many subjects were discussed. The 
Principles of Theosophy ” ; Talks on the New Educa¬ 
tion ; the T.O.S.^ planned new ways of service ; the 
Round Table met both for business and ceremonial; 
these and other activities made up a heavy programme. 

On January 6 the International Academy of the Arts 
was opened, to give another interpretation of Theo¬ 
sophy—this time “ through Beauty,” the President said. 

By April the Campaign material was ready for use. 
The pamphlets covered a very wide range of subjects, 
selected from the classic literature of Theosophy. The 
general title was : There is a Plan,” for the several 
‘ Theosophical Order of Service. 

5 
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Kingdoms ; Humanity ; Nations ; the State ; the 
Individual ; the Arts ; Science ; Education ; Religions ; 
for Health and Wealth ; for the Guardians of the Plan. 

The President and Srimati Rukmini Devi went first 
to Colombo to address meetings* then went to the 
Centre at Huizen, where a Workers’ Week was 
arranged. When the Head is absent the responsibility 
for the Centre rests upon devoted Mevrouw Mary van 
Eeghen- Boisse vain. 

The Besant Hall in London was opened by the 
President. It was built as a token of gratitude and 
constant remembrance of Dr. Besant. From London 
he and Srimati Rukmini Devi—whose particular sub¬ 
ject was “ The Message of Beauty to Civilization ”— 
went on tour to Ireland, North Englahd, Scandinavia, 
Finland, Denmark, and back to Huizen. 

The World Congress was held at Geneva, July 29 to 
August 4, in the old General Council Hall of the League 
of Nations. The Municipality delegated a representa¬ 
tive, who was also a member of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, to welcome the Congress in the name of Geneva 
and of Switzerland. A reception was given by Geneva 
to the Congress. Six hundred delegates were present, 
representing 25 countries in 5 Continents. Four lan¬ 
guages were used—English, French, Dutch and German. 
The Congress had at its disposal the translation system 
by means of which each speech as it was given was 
rendered into the other languages by the interpreters, 
and reached the audience through esur^phones. The 
League of Nations made Congress members welcome 
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at the League’s new buildings and gave them an 
address in English and French. 

The special subject for the Congress was “ Theosophy 
Demands Justice”—for Individuality; the Spiritual 
Needs of the World ; Beauty ; the Spirit of Peace ; the 
Sub-human Kingdoms of Nature; Youth; World 
Faiths; and the Nations. Srimati Rukmini Devi 
presided over a Conference of Yoyng Theosophists, 
and conducted a symposium on “The Value of the 
World Federation of Young Theosophists to the 
Theosophical Society 

In his final address the President said that in closing 
the Congress he but opened “ the way in fact to further 
service to our Elder Brethren in the outer world 

During this period the Swiss National Society held 
its own Annual Convention; the Russian members 
(outside Russia) had held one July 25-27. Under 
the auspices of the International Centre a Summer 
School was held August 5-9, dedicated to Art and 
Beauty, and opened by Srimati Rukmini Devi and 
Dr. Arundale. 

Seeing that this, or any Society, depends so much on 
adequate funds, proposals were made by the Ck)uncil 
of the European Federation, meeting at Geneva, to 
form a Jubilee Fund for the President’s work. This 
proposal gradually shaped itself into a plan to raise 
£100,000 for the general and specific purposes of the 
Society. ^ 

Dr. Arundale decided that the next Campaign should 
be for Understanding. He wished condemnation to be 
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offset by appreciation of the best in an individual or a 
nation. He asked the World Federation of Young 
Theosophists to assist in organizing the Campaign. 

Circumstances prevented Dr. and Mrs, Arundale 
from going to Prague and Warsaw. Instead they went 
directly to Vienna in September. Here and elsewhere 
Dr. Arundale’s chief subject was “ Gods in the Be¬ 
coming” ; and Mrs. Arundale’s was “The Message of 
Beauty to Civilization They visited Zagreb where 
the Section had been enthusiastically led since 1925 by 
the General Secretary, Miss Jelisava Vavra. With 
great self-sacrifice the members were slowly collecting 
a sufficient sum to secure their own headquarters. In 
Bucharest, Rumania, the President opened a large 
beautiful flat for the headquarters of the Section, 
Lectures were crowded and interest great. Next came 
Sofia, Bulgaria, where the President worked mainly 
with the members, and opened the Convention. The 
Section revived—after ten years—its magazine and felt 
confident of support for it. As it was the first time a 
President had visited Greece, the welcome at Athens 
was extremely cordial. From there they returned via 
Cairo to Adyar. 

During the International Convention at Banaras, the 
President was ill so could only appear for the opening 
and closing meetings. No general title had been 
adopted for the Convention. Among a series of 
excellent lectures, the chief one was by Mr. Jina- 
rajadasa on “ The New Humanity of Intuition —a 
title he used frequently thereafter. Dr. J. H. Cousins 
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gave two addresses on Art and Literature, and pointed 
out how Art was emerging in the Theosophical Move¬ 
ment. 

Early in the year Mr. Jinarajadasa went to Lucknow 
Lodge, organized in 1882, and now at last in its own 
building; then to Allahabad, scene of some of our 
earliest history, where a large Hall was dedicated to the 
work ; then on to other cities. By way of Colombo and 
Singapore he went to Cochin China, where he spoke in 
French. For five weeks he stayed in Java, meeting 
enthusiastic audiences. He attended the Summer School 
at Kali Perang and the Annual Convention at Solo 
(Suryakarta), where Dutch, Javanese, Malayan and 
Chinese members foregathered, in the residence of the 
Prime Minister. Besides his lectures to Lodges and 
speaking for other organizations, he visited the Normal 
School, where teachers were trained for some thirty 
schools conducted by Theosophists ; the General 
Secretary (Mr. A. J. H. van Leeuwen) had left Govern¬ 
ment service to take charge of it. 

In Sydney, May, he began two series of lectures to 
capacity houses. Thpse for the public covered three 
months, the main headings being : Theosophy and the 
Community; The World’s Treasure-Houses of the 
Spirit—Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism, 
Christianity ; Theosophy and the Individual. For the 
week-day lectures, June to September, he gave in 
thirteen addresses a consecutive course on Theosophy. 
After visiting other chief Australian Lodges he returned 
to Adyar. 
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This year showed an improvement in the membership 
of a number of National Societies, indicating that the 
President’s vigorous policy was taking effect- The 
Campaigns were creating new interest and activity. 
Lecturers of international repute were eagerly welcomed, 
and in each Section the amount of volunteer lecture 
service constantly carried on was, and is, beyond re¬ 
counting and deserves the highest praise. Reports 
showed that almost everywhere the Theosophical Youth 
Movement was gaining in strength, and in determination 
to find ways of service conformable to its own outlook. 
In Yugoslavia a Lodge was chartered with a 60-year- 
old peasant as President, her granddaughter as Secre¬ 
tary, and started their own magazine to spread Theo¬ 
sophy through the study of the Bible. The Central 
American Section said that one among its major con¬ 
cerns was to give special attention to all initiative 
emanating from Adyar, and to carry it out as fully as 
their possibilities permitted, thus forming a bridge be¬ 
tween the President and the Section Lodges. 

Mr. A. F, Knudsen was appointed Presidential Agent 
for East Asia. He and his wife made Shanghai their 
centre—“ a better place than Hong Kong to contact the 
real China ”, An appreciable amount of Theosophical 
literature had already been translated into Chinese. An 
interesting Lodge is the Blavatsky at Accra, Gold 
Coast, British West Africa, composed of Negro members 
under the presidentship of Mr. K. Brakatu Ateko. 
The Round Table was now working in thirty-six 
countries. 
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When he recovered from his illness, the President 
gave more attention to Adyar, which he sought further 
to beautify. By a careful renovation of the great Hall, 
he made it more serviceable as well as more lovely. 

In his “Watch-Tower** notes, January Theosophist^ 
he wrote of the world’s need for a renaissance, for the 
Real, the True, the Beautiful had been too long sub¬ 
merged. He indicated all the panaceas for which 
members begged him to stand, and to which he should 
commit the Society. But he thought his duty was to 
see it “ safely through a world upheaval which 
threatens to destroy so much that is civilized ; and 1 
am advised,*' he wrote. “ that I can best do this by 
sounding as strongly as I can the note of Universal 
Brotherhood in all its inclusiveness . . .** We may well 
bear in mind the fact that while these expressions of 
individuality may sometimes cause disturbance and 
maladjustment, they also had their value and bear 
testimony to the freedom each niember enjoys within 
the Society. 

As the result of his experiences in many countries, 
he had sensed the world s greatest need to be Under¬ 
standing. So the Campaign for Understanding was 
continued on into 1938. He recommended that it 
would be most useful if every Section formed a Council 
or Committeee “to promote Understanding between 
differences both within the nation and between the 
nation and other nations **. To assist in this he 
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appointed residents at Adyar to be the unofficial 
liaison officers between National Societies and Head¬ 
quarters. 

In the August Theosophist, Dr. Arundale expressed 
his views on the world situation, now becoming 
menacing to Peace. He thought a Confederation of 
Free States might keep the peace of the world and 
restrain unruly nations from disturbing it, and pointed 
out the first steps it should take. Members should be 
alert to counteract the dangers of force and pride and 
so on and apply the power and wisdom of Theosophy 
to their elimination. Signor T. Castellani, General 
Secretary, took exception to these views from the 
Italian point of view. He feared Dr. Arundale was 
inciting Theosophists to form a coalition of States to 
oppose Italy’s expansion. He thought a person in the 
President’s position should subject his personal opinion 
to the neutrality of the Society. 

The President assured Sig. Castellani that there could 
be no part in the Convention programme which would 
allow him to place himself at the head of a group of 
agitators to incite the world against Italy. But there 
had always been freedom for a President to express 
his personal views in the “ Watch-Tower ” notes, and 
not as the chief executive officer of the Society. 

When considering this correspondence the General 
Council re-asserted the opinion that every member, 
whether official or not, is entitled to express his personal 
convictions on any subject, provided this was done 
with due courtesy and without prejudice or animosity^ 
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During the latter part of the year Dr. Arundale was 
deeply engaged in studying Yoga under the direction 
of a Teacher. He gave a lecture on Symbolic Yoga at 
the Convention, using his material for “ roof-talks ” at 
Adyar, later for his addresses when on tour in Europe 
and America, and it finally appeared as a book called 
The Lotus Fire : a Study in Symbolic Yoga, 

The programmes of the Annual Convention had 
become more elaborate, representing the many interests 
of members, while the four chief lectures provided the 
central theme. This year four Symposia took the place 
of special lectures. They dealt with most of the 
searching questions which members direct upon the 
quest they have undertaken, and their methods of 
carrying it out. During the discussions the President 
said he would like to see the First Object extended to 
include without distinction of Kingdoms of Nature 
He thought Lodges would be all the better if they had 
a branch of the T.O.S. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa had intended to rest in Adyar for 
the year. He left in April for a “ rest trip ” to Japan, 
not to give any lectures. But the need for his help was 
great, so he spoke to members in each place as he 
went along : Singapore, Saigon (where a new Lodge 
was devoted to revivifying Buddhism), Hong Kong, 
Shanghai (where the group was representative of nine 
nations), and Tokyo—where he gave a public lecture 
to the Otani' Buddhist University on the history of 
Buddhism, which was translated into Japanese by the 
celebrated Prof. D. T. Suzuki. On his return journey 
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he gave public lectures as well as addresses to mem¬ 
bers. From Singapore he went to Bombay and from 
there to North India to visit the Lodges, going as far as 
Jammu and Kashmir ; then down to various Lodges 
on the way to the Central Provinces Federation 
meetings at Nagpur—and so to Adyar. 

The European Congress was held in Copenhagen, 
July, when 17 nations were represented. The Press 
gave the Congress much publicity. The special sub¬ 
ject for discussion was “ Where Science and Theo¬ 
sophy Meet It was presided over by Professor 
J. E. Marcault, whose public lecture on “ Experimental 
Studies with Hatha Yogis in India ” drew an over¬ 
crowded audience. After a lecture on “ Electro- 
Biological Research and the Etheric Double,” the 
Danish Metaphysical Society presented him with a 
bouquet. The scientific note was strongly struck at 
this Congress, especially in psychology, and in the 
medical and healing sciences. The T. O. S. presented 
an excellent discussion on Social Work in Scandinavia 
and on the Theosophical contribution to Peace—on 
which subject both Mr. George Lansbury and Madame 
Montessori spoke. 

In Argentina Sra. Julia Acevedo de La Gamma 
presided over the S. American Federation 5th Con¬ 
gress, The subject discussed was. How ro promote 
the cultivation of Art in the Lodges, with a practical 
demonstration by Lodge Karma Marga, which conse¬ 
crated one meeting a month to Art, particularly to 
music and poetry. In India lecturers had visited 
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over a hundred Lodges. Mr. G. Hodson had a very 
successful tour in Australia, where—under a new 
arrangement—the Section reserved for its exclusive 
control four weekly sessions for broadcasting Theo¬ 
sophy. Holland broadcasted radio talks once a 
month. 

After a tour in N. Africa, Prof. Marcault thought 
Theosophy might spread there among the cultured 
Muslims if it were started by them and supported by 
Islamic study. Also that diffusion of Theosophy was 
possible among the cultured members of Jewish com¬ 
munities, some of whom were Theosophists and willing 
to help with this work. Netherlands East Indies 
published Theosophic journals in five different lan¬ 
guages. Colombia had formed three more Lodges and 
received its Section Charter. There were Lodges in 
Zanzibar, Tanganyika Territory, Kenya Colony, 
Nairobi and Mombasa, mainly officered by Indians. 
Barbados had an outpost Lodge in Bridgetown. 

In December Young Theosophists held their first 
World Federation Convention. It was affirmed that 
only members of the Theosophical Society were 
admitted to the Federation, and that its purpose was to 
strengthen and support the Society. Their greatest 
problem was how to present Theosophy attractively 
to young people. There were now six Incorporat¬ 
ed Federations covering many Sections, as well as 
other groups. Besides the official journal, The Young 
Theosophists there were eight others in different 
countries. 
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1938 

The President and Srimati Rukmini Devi went early 
in the year to Europe. In May they were in Holland 
where Dr. Arundale gave a radio talk on “ Theosophy 
and the Spiritual Life ”. As the European Sections 
had been notified of this talk nearly the whole of Europe 
listened-in. There was also a well-attended Workers* 
Conference at Huizen for members only. Symbolic 
Yoga was his subject. Owing to the state of tension 
in Europe he strongly recommended members to medi¬ 
tate regularly on Peace and Goodwill. At the Con¬ 
vention in England Dr. Arundale spoke on Symbolic 
Yoga. He presided at the French Convention in June, 
where he used the same subject ; there Srimati 
Rukmini Devi addressed Young Theosophists on the 
dedicated freedom that should mark their personal life 
and social activity. They then went to America for the 
Convention and Summer School, and visited many of 
the larger cities. 

In August Dr. Arundale presided over an immensely 
successful European Congress at Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 
A dangerous political situation had arisen in the coun¬ 
try which made it seem necessary to cancel the meeting. 
The President persuaded the European Federation 
to carry on. Mrs. Adelaide Gardner, England, in¬ 
troduced the Congress to the Press so ably that there 
was much public understanding of its purpose. King 
Peter II sent his Court Marshal to represent him at 
the opening where a “ uniquely international ” audience 
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had gathered. Dr. Arundale spoke on “ Man and 
Superman ** and also on Symbolic Yoga. He presided 
over a National Convention of the Yugoslav Section 
arranged by the enthusiastic General Secretary, Gos- 
pojica Jelisava Vavra. He gave the Section a Certifi¬ 
cate of Honour for its great services to Theosophy and 
to the Society, and for being hosts at the historic 
Congress. 

At the end of September Dr. Arundale was still in 
Europe, and in Huizen during very difficult and puzzl¬ 
ing days. 

In his Presidential Address in December, Banaras» 
Dr. Arundale spoke of the great strain in the world—so 
much conflict and sorrow. He made a special call 
upon each individual member to make the world con¬ 
scious of the reality of its Universal Brotherhood ; to 
cause the Light of Theosophy to shine upon his life 
and to become more than ever an example of wisest 
understanding. The question was often raised : Should 
the \ Society be neutral ? Should the Theosophical 
Society in its official capacity give a dignified but 
emphatic pronouncement ? It had made pronounce¬ 
ments in the past, but had rescinded them. He had 
come to the conclusion that it was not wise for the 
Society to intervene by way of special pronouncements. 
If one crime is denounced, then we must denounce 
many—this would exemplify particular instead of Uni¬ 
versal Brotherhood. Krishnamurtrs message was caus¬ 
ing confusion and unrest. Leaders, Scriptures and so 
on are not that they may mould us into the likeness of 
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their image, but to help us to discover our Selves and 
to fulfil them. Krishnamurti discloses his Law, not 
the Law. We must do and believe in things because 
it is our unfettered will to do so. He urged Young 
Theosophists to be in the forefront of the Masters* 
work ; Lodges and Sections should cater for Youth. 

Dr. Arundale said he was preparing a series of Study 
Courses, with international help, and would co-ordinate 
at Adyar all the material sent to him. He paid tribute 
to those many “ unknown members ” who do so much 
unobtrusive work, who, happy and silent, give of their 
best whatever happens. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa arrived in France in January 1938, 
and lectured both in Marseilles and Paris, giving the 
same talks that he had prepared for use in his Latin 
American tour. He went on to Holland and England. For 
the purpose of his extended touring and to give him the 
power for acting authoritatively, the President appointed 
him as a Travelling Presidential Agent. In previous 
years when he visited Portugal, his lectures were given 
in the premises of the Sociedad de Geographia. This 
time permission to use them was refused. Nor was it 
possible to put advertisements in the newspapers, so 
printed cards were sent out, with good results. He 
gave five lectures in all, at Lisbon, Oporto and Lagos ; 
one to the Psychical Research Society brought a large 
audience. His lectures had been translated into 
Portuguese and issued as a beautiful booklet which 
sold freely. His visit was regarded as a **true 
blessing **. 
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After Portugal he continued his tour to South 
America, visiting first Brazil. From Brazil he went on, 
visiting once again the countries visited in his previous 
tour of 1929—Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay, Chile, 
Colombia, Panama, Mexico, Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
Owing to the opposition of the Catholic Church and the 
fact that there had been a popular demonstration by 
the public on his previous visit when the Archbishop 
of Lima denounced his lectures, the Peruvian Govern¬ 
ment refused to grant a visa in 1938. 

In all the countries visited lectures were published 
as booklets and sold freely. 

In the United States a Mail Study Course was in 
much demand. Lecturers were busy as it was found 
that such work was necessary to provide stimulus to 
the Lodges. There was some financial stringency 
owing partly to the general economic depression and 
partly to the calls of many organizations which present¬ 
ed some elements of Theosophy and commercialized 
them, and to dramatized pseudo-occultism. Many 
enquiries were due to placing Theosophical books in 
public libraries. 

In England Prof. J. E. Marcault gave some lectures ; 
that, to the Medical Section of the British Psychological 
Society on the control of mind over matter causing 
much comment. Miss Clara Codd and Mr. Sidney 
Ransom were touring the country and there was 
much response to the Study Course. Already the 
T, O, S. was taking care of Austrian members, refugees 
who had left their country. 
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In India, Mr. G. N. Gokhale, General Secretary^ 
visited 36 Lodges and met with great kindness. Where 
lecturers could speak the local languages women freely 
attended the meetings. Schools and Colleges were 
always available with large audiences of students. 
This is a speciality in India, as is also having four 
Joint General Secretaries—all well-known members 
who assist in the districts where the languages are so 
different. The veteran Miss Lilian Edger maintained 
a Secret Doctrine class in Banaras. She was returning 
to her birthplace, New Zealand ; before she left she 
said that she was as convinced as ever that it is only 
Theosophy which makes life worth living. 

Mr. G. Hodson had had a long and successful tour 
in Australia. At a Convention in Stockholm the idea 
was mooted of having a more active co-operation among 
the Northern Sections. This idea slowly ripens. Holland 
had radio lectures once a month, which were listened 
to by the public in other countries. This Section held 
two Conventions yearly—a large one at Amsterdam, 
the other in some country town, thus giving fresh 
impetus to the members. In France there were large 
numbers at the public lectures and the three weekly 
Study Courses. Great Provincial Lodges like Strasbourg, 
Lyons, Nice and Bordeaux had important Libraries and 
used them for propaganda. The N. African Lodges 
were being helped. Shadows were falling upon the 
Italian Section. Darkness had already descended upon 
the German Section, from which there were no more 
reports till 1946. The Cuban Section suffered from 
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economic depression, so funds were short and propa¬ 
ganda suffered, and the press could not be used much. 
Heavy financial strain made it necessary to sell their 
headquarters in Budapest, Hungary, but an excellent 
flat was found in which to carry on. The Section was 
not allowed to publish its magazine ; instead a circular 
letter was issued with translations from The TheosophisL 
It was too expensive to publish books so members very 
patiently helped by typing in book-form most of the 
important Theosophical works for the Section library. 
In Czechoslovakia there had long been difficulties and 
now there were no more reports, for the political position 
was too serious. Finland at its 30th Anniversary 
celebrations expressed gratitude to all those who had 
served the Society from the foundation. In Teosofi a 
translation of The Secret Doctrine went on regularly, and 
Mr. Atte Pohjanmaa prepared and published a history 
of the Section as a labour of love. At the Summer 
School in June Mrs. Adelaide Gardner gave fine 
leadership and Prof. J. E. van der Stok spoke on Occult 
Aspects of the Work. Switzerland has three national 
languages—French, German, Italian. For all the 
French-speaking members the Section itself subscribed 
for UAction Theosophique, As Switzerland was the 
only place where German-speaking people were at 
liberty to belong to the Society, a large part of the 
Section Bulletin was devoted to articles in German. 

In Sweden, Norway and Denmark work went on 
^fairly evenly and steadily. The Iceland Section was 
slowly improving and had useful radio talks. The 
6 
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Spanish Section went silent this year and remains so, 
but individual members carry on quietly and loyally. 
No public work is yet possible. Some of the Spanish 
members went to other Spanish-speaking countries and 
are doing good work. In Portugal censorship ex¬ 
actions made maintenance of the Bulletin difficult but 
it appeared regularly. A public attack on Theosophy 
and Dr. Besant broadcast by the Roman Catholic 
Radio was “ with prudence and persistence ” brought 
to an end. From January of this year all Rumanian 
activities were strictly for members only because of 
tension, and in some places there was difficulty in 
obtaining permission from the police. The General 
Secretary wrote : “ Rumania has endeavoured to keep 
alive its small centre of light and peace, and promises 
to do so in the future/* Revista Teosofica ceased for 
lack of workers. 

The Polish Section had been worked up into a fine 
condition of harmony and order. The work of the 
year bad been to study right and wrong forms of Oc¬ 
cultism. One Lodge made “ thought-links ** with each 
European Section in turn. There had been visitors 
from other Sections. This is the last report from 
Poland. Polish members living in England and else¬ 
where have formed local Lodges and are doing 
excellent work. From Austria there were no reports 
till 1945, Scotland worked steadily and seriously as 
usual Ireland was troubled by some religious diffi¬ 
culties, otherwise useful regular work went on. The 
Welsh Section had erected in Cardiff its Besant 
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Memorial Hall. “ Much depends on the clear call of 
the Theosophical Movement to Brotherhood,” wrote 
Mr. A. E. S. Smythe—nearly 20 years General Secretary 
in Canada—a keen promoter of fraternization between 
the several Theosophical Societies, because he believed 
the Movement was to create a united spiritual front to 
combat the evils and sorrows of the world. 

From Argentine there were no reports from 1938 to 
1944. The Colombia Section translated Dr. Arundale’s 
article “ The Confederation of Free States*” into Spanish, 
and distributed it all over Latin American Sections, 
and sent it to Presidents of Republics. In Mexico, 
besides the great success and influence of Mr. Jinaraja- 
dasa's visit, a vast amount of literature was distributed : 
the Section strove to carry out the President’s policies, 
and to make Theosophy a “ decisive factor in our 
midst ”. Peru did not seem ever to send reports, but 
went on. 

In Netherlands East Indies Young Theosophists 
produced a magazine called The Lotus, Schools 
run under the auspices of the World University now 
numbered 33 with 5,000 pupils attending and 300 
teachers. The Federation of Young Theosophists in 
Burma was a real help in initiating and organizing 
work in several cities, though disturbances and riots 
began to affect the country. The Burmese Educational 
Trust—composed of Theosophists—cared lor 3 schools 
with a thousand scholars. Much propaganda literature 
was distributed. The expenses of the Section were 
mostly met by donations. The Philippine Lodges had 
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a chequered history, with periods of brilliant success 
and leadership. Most of the Lodges are trilingual ; 
Tagalog (chief dialect of the Islands) and English were 
most used in meetings, and Spanish. There were many 
difficulties, financial and otherwise, but the Section 
never lost sight of the guiding principle of Brother¬ 
hood The magazine Lotus had done much to spread 
the ideals of Brotherhood, Understanding, Beauty, Art, 
Protection of Animals, etc. The Youth Movement 
was organized. 

The Manuk Lodge, Hong Kong, had public and 
study meetings, distributed pamphlets and worked out 
the Campaign for Understanding. Mr. A. F, Knudsen, 
the Presidential Agent in East Asia, and his wife made 
Shanghai their headquarters and centre of work as 
travel was impossible. Mr. Knudsen gave lectures to 
the Russian Lodge and to two groups of well-educated 
Chinese, and made researches into Buddhist lore. 
Miroku Lodge, Tokyo, as they had not many able 
lecturers, read and discussed articles from The 
Theosophist. In Singapore the Lodge carried out enthusi¬ 
astically the Campaign for Understanding. The Lodge 
increased in membership and the Library in usefulness, 
and they appreciated the visit of Mr. and Mrs. Knudsen. 
Selangor Lodge was also visited by them and was 
progressing satisfactorily. 

In S. Africa Miss Clara Codd toured the whole 
country consolidating and vivifying the Section. In 
British East Africa the Nairobi Lodge held regular 
classes in the vernacular and in English. The 
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Mombasa Lodge, with a long record, worked steadily, 
as did the Krishna and Narayana Lodges. 

Most of the Sections were busy with the Campaign 
ior Understanding. 

The Adyar Library added more manuscripts and 
books to its large store of real treasures in connection 
with which goes on immensely valuable and erudite 
work. Universities in India and the West continued 
to borrow MSS. The Library Bulletin published, re¬ 
corded and reviewed important material. As usual, 
there were thousands of visitors. 

The General Council considered the suggestion for 
a World Fund and agreed to draw up a scheme of 
general requirements. The International Centre, Switzer¬ 
land, had ceased, so the Swiss Section was requested to 
continue such work as best possible. The Council 
welcomed the suggestion from the Welsh Section that 
members should be urged to take practical steps towards 
the establishment of Peace and Universal Brotherhood, 
and recommended that all National Societies should 
consider this and send the results of their deliberations 
to the next World Congress. The Italian General 
Secretary and the Section Council had attempted to 
modify the Three Objects in conformity with the racial 
policies of the Italian Government. Ten Lodges and 
200 members remained loyal to the Objects as hitherto 
defined. To meet this crisis the President had ap¬ 
pointed Dr. Giuseppe Gasco as Presidential Agent to 
reconstruct the Section in the event of its disruption at 
the General Assembly called by the General Secretary 
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in November, Dr. Gasco reported that Sig. Castellani 
and members of the Council had resigned and were 
trying to set up another Society. The President’s action 
was ratified and it was left to him to take any further 
action. The Council viewed with horror and appre¬ 
hension the acts of cruelty and aggression in many 
parts of the world, and resolved to urge every member 
to exert himself by precept and example to alleviate it 
all in the cause of Universal Brotherhood for “ Neu¬ 
trality in the face of the wrongs ... is a failure in duty 
towards the First Object The President was requested 
to circulate this resolution to all members of the 
General Council inviting votes, and, if supported by a 
majority, then to convene a special meeting at Adyar 
when it should be adopted as a Resolution of the 
General Council. 


This year brings to a close an era in the Society’s 
history. Not again, even up to the present moment* 
will there be so many reports. Silence falls upon some 
of the Sections, especially, of course, in Europe. But 
even in the silence are heard faintly, indirectly, the 
voice of the valiant faithful, some defying imprison¬ 
ment, banishment and death, rather than be stifled. 
Behind the threats of extinction they waited, and as 
soon as the darkness lifted, they emerged to work 
again for the Light they loved—the Light of Theosophy. 

Also there was change in the method of progress. 
Ever since the foundation of the Society, to the Pre¬ 
sident had fallen the duty of travelling far and wide to- 
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promote the work, to expound policy and stimulate 
study of the Truths of Theosophy. Colonel Olcott and 
Dr. Besant, Dr, Arundale and Mr. Jinarajadasa have 
all done this with immense benefit to all. So in writing 
this history one records their movements and activities 
rather fully for they are chiefly responsible for the 
progress of the Society. But from 1939, owing to 
war conditions, Dr. Arundale could not easily travel 
outside India, though Mr. Jinarajadasa managed to 
come and go. However, in each Section there were 
competent, experienced and devoted workers, some 
well-known internationally, who could be relied upon 
to carry the Society forward under Presidential direction. 

The special books for the year were The Secret 
Doctrine, Adyar Edition, A Short History of the Theo* 
sophical Society, by Josephine Ransom, The New 
Humanity of Intuition, by C. Jinarajadasa, Where Theo¬ 
sophy and Science Meet, by various writers, edited by 
D. D. Kanga. 


1939 

The President remained in India this yeai—in fact 
he did not ever again leave it. His great concern was 
for the maintenance of the Society in view of the painful 
strain and disruption brought about by the outbreak of 
War on September 3. He saw clearly that European 
Sections would suffer, some disastrously. None knew 
how long the dread War would last nor what the end 
of it might bring. 
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In his Presidential Address in December, at Adyar, 
Di. Arundale asked members to give of their strength 
and their wisdom for Righteousness. It was well to 
fight in moral, emotional and intellectual combat against 
wrong. He had, he said, started a Meditation to 
help the world in this crisis. It was outlined in his 
pamphlet “ The Comradeship of Peoples,*’ and was 
being used by members all over the world. He had 
formed a number of groups at Adyar to co-ordinate the 
work carried on there. He had issued a new edition 
of Dr. Besant’s Autobiography with an historical intro¬ 
duction by himself up to the time of her passing. The 
Campaign “ Theosophy is the Next Step ** was going 
well despite world disturbance. He welcomed to 
India Dr. Maria Montessori, so great a figure in the 
educational world, and her son Mr. Mario Montes¬ 
sori. They had come on a visit to India, but war 
conditions made it impossible for them to return 
to Italy, so they remained at Adyar. They trained 
teachers—who came from all parts of India and 
the surrounding countries—in the famous Montessori 
Method. 

Dr. Arundale’s Open Letters to the Sections were a 
source of encouragement and inspiration, especially to 
Latin America, where, after translation, they were 
widely distributed. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa was still an indefatigable traveller. 
In early January he was still in Puerto Rico, where 
he visited all the Lodges. He presided over the 
Convention in Havana, Cuba, where his rare presence 
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was a great pleasure to all as be could address them in 
Spanish. 

He went back to England and through March gave 
a series of lectures to large audiences in Besant Hall, 
London. During April he went to Ireland and Scotland, 
and to Wales where he spoke in the beautiful Welsh 
National Temple of Peace, on “ Building the Temple 
of Peace on Earth **. He said that many little trickles 
of personal thoughtlessness towards each other, ani¬ 
mals, nations, religions and classes, culminated in the 
great rivers and oceans of conflict. In May he was 
the Guest of Honour at the Convention in London, 
when he gave the Blavatsky Lecture, “ Veils over 
Consciousness **; and to an overflowing public audience 
his subject was “ The Message of Nature’s Hidden 
Life to Man He visited some of the larger Lodges, 
heartening the members. 

In June Mr. Jinarajadasa was the “ honoured guest ” 
at the Netherlands Convention, giving addresses both 
to the public and to members. At one meeting he laid 
great stress on the application of our ideals in practical 
reforms, and advised the formation of groups to study 
the actual problems of daily life in the light of Theo- 
wphy. Study alone or devotion alone is not sufficient 
nowadays, and we should show our Brotherhood in 
deeds. We have worked too intellectually and now 
without delay we should add to the different methods 
of work, that of loving service. He went to America 
on a tour covering almost the whole Section. Under 
his leadership, the Convention and Summer School 
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(July) at Olcott were particularly fine and harmonious^ 
He returned to London to reside at 33 Ovington 
Square, and in December spoke at the Shadow Con¬ 
vention on “ The United States of the World 

The United States were still “ far removed from the 
scenes of war Many capable lecturers were at work* 
among them Mr. L. W. Rogers. The Secret Doctrine 
and seven other standard Theosophical works were 
given to the Oglethorpe University for inclusion 
in its crypt, to be opened 6,000 years hence. The 
Press Department distributed over 37,000 books and 
pamphlets, and 400 photostate copies of The Secret 
Doctrine were sold. The former Vice-President, 
Mr. A. P. Warrington, died. He had given 43 years 
of service to the Society. 

The second World War found Mr. Jinarajadasa in 
Chicago, whence he returned to London to stay till 
September 1940. Though black-outs hampered every¬ 
thing, yet activities went on in England. At the 
close of the year there were drastic changes owing to 
war conditions, but the headquarters staff did not 
evacuate. The Section undertook the “ Theosophy is 
the Next Step ” Campaign, for which many booklets 
were distributed. The T.O.S. was busy on behalf^o^ 
German-speaking refugee members. 

In South Africa Miss Clara Codd, the General 
Secretary, travelled much and encouraged increasing 
response from the public. The four largest centres— 
Cape Town, Johannesburg, Pretoria and Durban— 
were fully alive and busy. Johannesburg had acquired 
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a fine plot of ground whereon to build a Theosophical 
Hall. A generous member put the magazine The 
Link upon a firm foundation. Young Theosophists 
were vigorous and enthusiastic, particularly in Durban 
and Johannesburg, and the T. O. S. was doing fine 
social service. At the British Empire Exhibition held 
in Glasgow from May to October the Scottish Section 
ran some splendid publicity by means of a skilfully 
organized Kiosk. Generous gifts from Adyar and the 
English Section and the Section itself made the venture 
a success, supported as it was by the unwearying 
attendance of the members themselves, who distributed 
large quantities of literature. 

In India Mr. N. Sri Ram, the four Joint General 
Secretaries and Mr. Rohit Mehta, also Miss J. Glen- 
Walker, all travelled about the country expounding the 
Ancient Wisdom. The Indian Section decided to start 
the Besant Theosophical School, in its headquarters 
estate, and it has continued flourishing ever since. There 
was a general demand for Young Theosophists to work 
for India as only Young Theosophists can. Early in 
the year Mr, S. Ransom lectured in Denmark, Norway 
and S. Sweden, where Mr. J. E. van Dissel, General 
Secretary of the European Federation, also came to 
make closer links with the Federation. Later in the 
year all these countries were so seriously affected by 
the war that reports ceased till 1945, except for Finland. 
Holland was thrilled by Queen Wilhelmina’s message, 
“ Bear each other s burdens.*' The Section determined 
to carry this out by working with all movements having 
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Brotherhood among their declared objects. Towards 
the end of the year much refugee work was undertaken. 
The life of the Society in France was much altered 
when many of its workers were called to the forces and 
others undertook war duties, and there were no more 
reports till 1944. The Italian Section was dissolved 
14-1-39 by the Italian Government, so reports ceased 
until 1944. Hungary was still carrying on regularly 
and had a good Convention. Finland was passing 
through tense and dangerous times but carried on, 
resolved that even if the outer connections with other 
Sections were broken, they would keep the inner links, 
for the Brotherhood of Humanity was strong enough to 
rise above all troubles. From Czechoslovakia there 
were no more reports. An admirable journal, L*Action 
Thiosophique, was started by the Belgian Section. It 
was international in character and published in three 
languages, French, German and English, with some 
pages specially for Belgium in French and Flemish. 
Very soon the confusion caused by the war made it 
impossible to carry on, so its work was taken over by 
the publication called Theosophy in Action^ in English, 
produced and ever since edited and conducted by 
Mrs. Adelaide Gardner. The Yugoslav Section was grate¬ 
ful for the President’s Open Letters and was enthusiastic 
about the Campaign “ Theosophy is the Next Step ”. 
Greece pursued its usual activities. There were five 
Lodges in Athens, each with a special interest : Lodge 
Platon studied Occultism and the hidden worlds; 
Athena Theosophical subjects ; Lodge Orpheus Ancient 
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Greek Theosophy ; Lodge Phps (Light) the Nature of the 
Emotions according to Bhagavan Das and Krishna-* 
murti ; Lodge Nirvana the First Principles of Theo¬ 
sophy. There were active Lodges in Salonica, Patras 
and Limassol in Cyprus. The Russian Section outside 
Russia held a Convention in Paris when delegates from 
various countries were present. There were 9 Lodges 
and 7 Centres scattered about the world, from America 
through Europe and Asia, etc. They usually had keen 
social and cultural interests and engaged in all 
Theosophical activities. The General Secretary, 
Dr. Anna Kamensky, organized a yearly Peace Week 
in Switzerland. She was very happy because the 
General Council had resolved to allow this Section to 
continue its work. In Rumania there was much 
uneasiness and fear, but the Section was still at work. 
Visitors had crowded meetings. Lodges pursued the 
study of The Secret Doctrine. The President’s Open 
^Letters were very welcome. There have not been any 
more reports from Rumania. 

Brazilians claim that they have a natural tendency 
towards Brotherhood, and the Theosophical Society 
observed the national rule to celebrate a “ Day of 
Universal Brotherhood”. The Section was raising funds 
to publish Theosophical books. The Campaign “ Theo¬ 
sophy is the Next Step ” was undertaken all over the 
country. The link with Mr. Jinarajadasa was kept by 
correspondence. The Cuban Section for the first time 
in its history unanimously elected a woman as its 
General Secretary, which was regarded as a remarkable 
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honour. Revisia Teosofica Cubana was placed under the 
competent direction of a woman. The Lodges of the 
Eastern Federation of Cuba bought a piece of land 
in Santiago de Cuba and built a bungalow there. They 
established a small printing press on the premises 
where they published Mr. Jinarajadasa s lectures as 
pamphlets and his “ small books ” and sold them at 
a low price. The Travelling Presidential Agent for 
Latin America, Mr. Mariano de Coronado, spent some 
days in Havana to the pleasure of all. He toured 
through Cuba, Panama, Venezuela and Colombia from 
July to September. The public lectures were in Uni¬ 
versities, Colleges and public halls, and aroused great 
interest, specially in the ideals of human solidarity and 
progress, a scientific plan of human development 
within the reach of every one. He found it necessary 
to insist on the uselessness and danger of the many 
pseudo-occult organizations which attracted members 
and which obscured the ideals of real spiritual growth. 
Otherwise, he said, there is much to be done through 
the artistic sensitivity of the race and the higher creative 
faculties which make it so intuitive to certain great 
ideals. 

Paraguay placed emphasis on the First Object. 
Interest in the lower psychism created problems. 
Sra. Julia de La Gamma considered that the society 
has a character that distinguishes it fundamentally from 
other organizations, for, from a transcendental point of 
view, the Lodges are channels for the diffusion of 
spiritual life, a thing difficult to achieve, even if not 
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impossible, if there are present at meetings persons 
who are not aware of the need for the right attitude 
and feeling. A wide experience had shown the small 
value of “ free attendance ” of people at all meetings. 
When they come merely out of curiosity or as birds of 
passage, they introduce uncontrollable elements and 
seek to impose their personal points of view. She 
thought there should be groups for members who 
desire to practise concentration and meditation— 
factors which are decisive in winning vision of the 
spirit of the organization to which we belong. Study, 
etc. are helps for winning that vision, but are not basic. 
Experience had shown that the most intellectual and 
erudite members were so often precisely those who 
failed in times of crisis in the Lodges or in the Society. 
A Meditation Group working regularly and harmonious¬ 
ly is an essential complement of every Lodge which 
desires to do the great work of establishing the truly 
spiritual, the truly Theosophical. 

In Colombia an economic crisis caused loss of 
members. There were attacks by the clergy on 
Theosophy, and organizations promoting lower psy¬ 
chism were a great handicap. The General Secretary, 
Sr. G. Vengoechea, put the third story of his large 
house at the disposal of the Section. Much literature 
was distributed so that the Society was known 
everywhere. 

The Philippine Islands Section tried to link their 
minds as well as their country to Adyar. Theosophical 
literature was circulated throughout the Islands, creating 
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a reading public. The Secret Doctrine (Adyar edition) 
was in great demand. Singapore Lodge with its inter¬ 
national membership issued quarterly The Malayan 
TheosophisL Miroku Lodge, Japan, had fewer visitors 
owing to the world’s unrest, but Mr. Knudsen 
as he passed through was made very welcome. 
Mr. Jinarajadasa had visited the Lodge in 1937. In 
Shanghai Mr. Knudsen was preparing, with the help 
of scholars, translations into Chinese of First Principles 
of Theosophy, by C. Jinarajadasa. and The Ancient 
Wisdom, by Annie Besant. Membership had increased, 
as also in Manuk Lodge, Hong Kong. 

Through Mr. Jinarajadasa an anonymous donor made 
it possible for the Adyar Library to prepare a Descrip¬ 
tive Catalogue of its large number of MSS. It was pro¬ 
posed to publish in thirty volumes a series, written by 
scholars, on different aspects of ancient Indian 
civilization. 

The General Council remitted Headquarters dues to 
enable some Sections to carry on owing to war difficul¬ 
ties. It further decided that admission ceremonies are 
neither necessary nor desirable, beyond giving new 
members an official welcome, and the signs and pass¬ 
words to those who desire to have them. A donation 
was given to the Ananda College, Ceylon, in memory 
of Colonel Olcott s wonderful work for Buddhism in the 
island. 

't'he special books published this year were 
Dr. Besant’s Autobiography, with an historical introduc¬ 
tion by Dr. Arundale, and by him also A Guardian 
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Wall of Will, and The Lotus Fire ; and The Besant Spirit 
Series was begun. 


1940 

As it was not possible to travel outside India, the 
President and Srimati Rukmini Devi remained in the 
country. They toured North India in the early part of 
the year to the great advantage of all the Lodges visited. 
Srimati Rukmini Devi gave her aid in reviving by her 
wonderful work the glory of ancient Indian culture 
through Art and Beauty, and the work of Kalakshetra 
(a “ sacred place dedicated to Art”). 

Dr. Arundale arranged a symposium, January, on 
“ The New World Order He thought there were four 
challenges which should be fully considered before all 
other questions in any scheme : 1. Does the scheme 
strengthen the Universal Brotherhood of Man ? 2. Does 
it convey due opportunity to each, and make him more 
brotherly ? 3. Does it harness duty to need ? 4. Does 
it exalt in the individual the sense of his own work, and 
exalt in the State its sense of responsibility to its citi» 
zens and to that World State of which it forms a part > 

He was working hard in India for a better under¬ 
standing on the part of Indians of the position of Great 
Britain in the West, and for a still more liberal attitude 
on the part of Great Britain towards India. He was 
issuing a weekly news-sheet ^ to all Indian newspapers, 
attempting thus to bring about goodwill between the 
' Comchncc, started in 1939, and a News Servicei 
7 
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religions and the communities, and a willingness to co¬ 
operate in times of emergency, both between them¬ 
selves, in regard to the future of India, and with 
England. 

He was well aware that India had urgent need of a 
constructive political programme. He himself outlined 
a cultural, political and governmental plan. He urged 
that there should be opposition to every scheme to 
partition India ; that she should be up as one nation 
with a complete Hindu-Muslim Fraternity ; and that 
the key to India’s future was in a Constitution made by 
Indians themselves. 

In May the President, Srimati Rukmini Devi and 
others went from the heat of Madras for a rest to the 
hill station of ancient historic Nandidroog in the 
Mysore State, with magnificent views over the plains. 
Dr. Arundale was, even here, all the time preoccupied 
with the War, and with helping India. After six weeks 
they moved to Bangalore as State guests of the Maha¬ 
rajah of Mysore, Dr. Arundale addressed the Banga¬ 
lore City Lodge, and Srimati Rukmini Devi gave two 
dance recitals before returning to Adyar, July 1st. 

The President decided to establish at Adyar a Peace 
Department to be a clearing-house for all material 
dealing with the construction of a righteous Peace when 
War was over. He said that the Theosophical Society 
had the duty in such times to declare that Peace is 
inherent in its First Object, and therefore it called upon 
all men and women of goodwill, be their nationalities 
or faiths what they may, to sow the seeds of peace in 
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the very midst of the horrors of war/ He wrote ; In 
order that we may make our Peace Department effect¬ 
ive we have to try to bring into closest association 
the fundamental principles of Theosophy with the 
practical needs of the world as the world is at the 
present time . , He thought three stages should be 
observed: 1. To endeavour to determine what are the 
fundamentals of peace from the standpoint of the 
Science of Theosophy ; 2. When we have discovered 
principles then to apply them to the great departments 
of human life ; 3. Then to apply the principles to the 
situations in the world as they actually are and seek to 
determine what is the next step to be taken in the 
direction of peace/ 

When the President received the first issue, July, of 
Theosophy in Action he cabled his congratulations, and 
offered financial help if necessary. Later, he insisted 
that Theosophists everywhere should not only be 
steadfast in guarding Theosophy and the Theosophical 
Society from attack, but should themselves attack the 
forces of destruction which guided this devastating 
War. He felt strongly that neutrality was entirely 
wrong. But everywhere and whatever happened, he 
admired the heroic countries of Europe which in the 
midst of disorder still stood for that spirit of Uni¬ 
versal Brotherhood which is the central jewel in the 
Society. He was heartened to find that as darkness 
devastated Section after Section, in every such Section 

* See The Theosophist, August 1940. 

* Adyar Circular, August 1940, 
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Theosophy remained a living flame and the Brotherhood 
of our Society an indestructible nucleus of Universal 
Brotherhood/ 

In his Presidential Address at the Annual Conven¬ 
tion, Banaras, Dr. Arundale said that the Society stood 
immovable for Brotherhood. It was our urgent duty 
ceaselessly to engage in the struggle for the Right, for 
Justice and for Peace. There were splendid workers 
everywhere who counted no sacrifice too great in the 
service of the Cause for which the Theosophical Society 
stands. Under his own direction the Peace and Recon¬ 
struction Department which he had set up was working 
hard to have ready a Charter of World Peace when the 
War should be over, 

Mr. Jinarajadasa, who had travelled and lectured in 
the United States, during 1939 had returned to reside at 
33 Ovington Square, London. He lectured in London 
and in the Provinces. In Scotland he presided over a 
memorable and successful Convention when he spoke 
on “ Does God Care for Art ? ” Black-out hampered all 
these meetings but every one carried on as best 
they could. 

In May he presided over the English Section Con¬ 
vention which was combined with the 17th European 
Congress. To this Congress the General Secretary of 
the European Federation, Mr. J. E, van Dissel, and 
Mr. J. Kruisheer, General Secretary of the Netherlands 
Section, had come from Holland, at all costs, to attend. 
The Congress opened only a few hours after the German 

^ See Theosophy in Action, December 1940. 
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invasion of Holland. They carried on with fortitude, 
serenity and dedication. They could get no tidings of 
their families and friends. For some years it was not 
possible for them to return, during which time they were 
the guests of the English Section, to which they gave 
kindly help, Mr. Kruisheer specially taking part in the 
lecture work. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa gave the opening address to the 
Congress. He said, the query arises : Is our Theo- 
sophical work of no effect if year after year we go on, 
without being able to stem the tide of barbarism at 
present sweeping over Europe ? The brute in man 
exists, for individualization has taken place from the 
animal kingdom. It assists the spirit to manifest by 
producing a friction between the animal and the divine, 
and out of this friction arises man’s consciousness of 
what he is and his power to control the brute. It is the 
aim of civilization to lessen the brute. We must also 
change our attitude towards death. Many people 
regard it as the most terrible of calamities. But right 
death is necessary for each one of us. There is need 
for a new concept of death in which those who remain 
and those whos go abide always in the eternal. Our 
Theosophical work is more needed today than ever 
before. We should strive for a permanent peace with 
both head and heart. We need to meet all conflicts 
in a spirit of dedication and of sacrifice, relying upon 
spiritual values, the eternal values, and the plan of the 
Heavenly Ruler.* 

’ See Theosophy in Action, July 1940. 
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At a Council Meeting of the Federation, following a 
suggestion sent by Dr. Arundale, a War Distress 
Relief Committee was formed. The T. O. S., England, 
had been looking after refugees from Austria, and 
France those from Spain. Now the problem had 
become so vast that this new Committee was organized 
to co-ordinate efforts in every country to help refugees 
of all nationalities. So many of our members lost 
everything they possessed. Donations of money and 
clothes were asked for and a depot arranged at 
the English headquarters. This was later transferred 
to 33 Ovington Square, the residence of Mr. Jinaraja- 
dasa, from which an immense number of parcels were 
sent to wherever it was possible, though after the 
collapse of France it became much more difficult to 
relieve distress among members in other countries. 
For years funds, clothes and food were freely donated 
from many countries and individuals. 

On one occasion Mr. Jinarajadasa spoke of the 
necessity that members of the various European 
National Societies should develop a European Con¬ 
sciousness. On another he moved a resolution, 
unanimously carried, that the principles of freedom of 
individual development, without distinctions and with- 
out detriment to one another, should rule every aspect— 
whether political, economic, industrial or social—of the 
inevitable reconstruction of Europe and the world. 

In closing the Congress Mr. Jinarajadasa gave an 
entertaining account of how he had come across and 
rescued from a dust-bin the fragments of a teapot 
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which he showed to the audience, that was materialized 
in 1878 in London by H. P. B. He had had it expertly 
reconstructed, and afterwards deposited it in the Adyar 
Museum. 

After speaking of the sacrifices which Mr. J. E. van 
Dissel and Mr. J. Kruisheer had made in coming to the 
Congress, he related how in the early days there were 
Lodges scattered in Holland, France and elsewhere, but 
the only Section in Europe was called the British 
Section. Gradually other Sections developed from the 
British Section and the need arose to link them together, 
hence the formation of the “ European Federation of 
National Societies **. Unity exists, he said. This 
unity is affirmed in the midst of diversity. After the 
teaching of unity comes a belief in the plan of a realiza¬ 
tion of the unity. The Elder Brothers, perfect in good¬ 
ness as well as in capacity and insight, are the 
Commanders of the Plan. Whatever disasters occur. 
They are still in charge. The work of each member is 
necessary, is required as his particular contribution 
towards the fulfilment of the plan on earth.^ 

Mr. van Dissel said that though tours were now 
impossible in Europe, somehow the links would be 
kept, and though the Federation had for the moment 
come to a standstill outside the United Kingdom, it 
would carry on in Great Britain. It was surprising how 
many members of European countries and from all over 
the world were now temporarily or permanently in 
London. Presently open correspondence, with few 

* Theosophy in Action, July 1940. 
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exceptions, with the European Sections practically 
ceased, but before long private and ingenious ways and 
means were found of keeping contacts. 

In August Mr. Jinarajadasa sailed for India via 
Australia and Java. He went via Cape Town, S. Africa, 
where he was met and taken ashore to a lunch to meet 
the members, and in the evening spoke to the Lodge. 
Next day he met some members and had interviews, 
and in the evening talked to friends. He expected to 
call at Durban, but the ship did not stop there. It 
stopped at Mombasa, E. Africa, where he presented 
himself unexpectedly to the Lodge President. A public 
lecture was arranged for next day, when about 100 
Indians were present, at this first Theosophical lecture 
in Mombasa. He then went on to Australia for a short 
time. In November he was in Java, where he inspired 
the members to work even more strenuously for 
Brotherhood. In Batavia he gave a fine lecture when 
he recalled the early days of the Society and how its 
destiny unfolded. When it became strong enough the 
Masters of the Wisdom made it clear that Their object 
was to make the Society an instrument whereby to 
change conditions in the world, so that a Universal 
Brotherhood of all races and peoples might come 
into being, in spite of mankind being divided by 
colour, creed and culture. The Masters promised 
to give Their wisdom and Their aid so long as 
Theosophists worked for Brotherhood. Theosophists 
in order to begin to understand the mysteries of life are 
especially active in one characteristic way. They are 
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all the time insisting on the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, and they are trying to discover in what way 
men and women of all races and colours, all religious 
castes and classes, can be brought together to understand 
each other. Hence the creation everywhere of Lodges 
of the 1 heosophical Society. Each Lodge tries to 
represent in the place where it works a miniature 
Universal Brotherhood of Humanity. And from this 
follows the gathering of Theosophists into yearly Con¬ 
gresses in each country, and each year also into a great 
international Congress of the whole Society throughout 
the world at its Headquarters in India/ 

Mr. Jinarajadasa proceeded to India, after a halt in 
Burma, in time to attend the celebration of the Annual 
Convention of the Society at Banaras. 

When passing through Singapore he helped to form 
^ children s Golden Chain Club which was a great 
success. Its object was to make children as happy as 
possible and to follow the ideals of the Golden Chain. 
The excellent Malayan Theosophist continued to spread 
Theosophy. In the Lodge there were representatives of 
many races, creeds, castes and colours, all working 
together in friendliness and harmony. Though the 
general world unsettlement was beginning to take 
effect, still the Lodge carried on through the next year 
regularly and progressively, then reports ceased for a 
while. 

The United States Section was now in the midst of a 
huge programme of preparation to defend the principles 
^ Theosophy in Action, March 1941. 
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of freedom and democracy. In the midst of this a 
particular effort by the Section was made to promote 
the study and practice of the removal of barriers to 
friendly human relationships. There was an advertising 
campaign in smaller towns and a radio programme to 
disseminate a wider knowledge of Theosophy. Lecturers 
were busy touring. The Olcott Foundation offered 
awards in Theosophical lectureships, short story writing, 
poetry, drama, music, printing and radio-script. 

In England during this year many Theosophical activ¬ 
ities had to be suspended because of evacuations caus¬ 
ing much disruption. Though evening meetings were 
often impossible owing to the black-out, yet the larger 
Lodges had increased audiences and membership. 
Besant Hall, London, became an official emergency 
Rest Centre under Government control, but well- 
attended lectures went on in the main headquarters 
premises. Summer Schools, week-ends and study classes 
ceased as all suitable places were commandeered. 
Advertising brought many enquiries and literature 
sold well. 

India held two Workers’ Camps, one in Adyar, the 
other in Banaras. The Lodges were engaged in holding 
classes on Theosophy and in assisting many social 
movements. The special celebration of the Section 
Jubilee took place in December at Banaras. It was 
chartered in 1890 by Colonel Olcott, 

The Netherlands Section was closed in May owing 
to the German invasion. No more information came 
through except indirectly. Theosophical activities still 
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went on privately and clandestinely though forbidden 
by the invaders. In Belgium all Lodges had celebrat¬ 
ed White Lotus Day, May 8. On the 10th befell the 
dreadful bombardment of Brussels. Then came the 
pitiless pillage of all Lodge and private libraries. The 
General Secretary, Mile. Serge Brisy, with the concierge, 
made a huge fire, while the air raids went on, and 
burnt all papers that might compromise the members. 
She was then a refugee in Bordeaux for some months. 
During her absence the Gestapo searched her house 
and took away her books and lectures, as too the books 
in the Section headquarters and in the houses of 
several prominent members in Brussels and of Lodge 
Presidents in the Provinces. In December she returned 
to find the Section closed. The Gestapo in vain 
threatened punishment if the list of members was not 
produced. During the whole war small meetings of 
members went on, moving from house to house when it 
was found the police were watching them. They 
wished to be ready to start work again without delay 
when the time of freedom came. Through a Swiss 
member they wrote cryptically to the President to give 
him news of the Section.^ 

In France the German army entered and occupied 
Paris. The General Secretary, Professor J. E. Marcault, 
had to fly to South France thinking that there he 
could carry on. A few days after the German army 
entered Paris some officers came and closed the head¬ 
quarters. Later they carried away records, library books, 

' Letter from Mile. Serge Brisy, 1950. 
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and those of the Publicity department. Some of these 
were sold by various bookshops, especially one pro¬ 
tected by the Nazi authorities. Some months later the 
Vichy Government dissolved the Society and twice all 
Civil Servants had to declare they were not members 
of it. The Gestapo took the headquarters building in 
Paris and made it their centre for their Secret Service. 
So in their own home the members had to go to be 
interrogated and to sign declarations of their relation to 
the Society. The bust of Colonel Olcott was. oddly 
enough, never removed from the hall ; it remained there 
as if on watch and guard. Then it became dangerous 
to hold any meetings, but a few members met fre¬ 
quently, though they had no regular link. The Journal 
Official published lists of the names of members, Free¬ 
masons and others, which were repeated in other 
papers, some of which were particularly hostile. In the 
free ” South the Society lived on a little longer, then 
Marshal Petain dissolved it. Prof. Marcault was 
arrested for having answered by letter some questions 
about spiritual matters, on the charge that he was thus 
rebuilding a prohibited organization. Fortunately the 
Judge, in spite of strong Government pressure, said that 
he was not guilty as he had only done what was the 
right of every one—to advise in matters concerning 
spiritual progress—so he was set free from the con¬ 
centration camp in which he had been detained for some 
months, to the great detriment of his health. Again the 
Gestapo tried to arrest him, but he managed to escape.^ 

' Letter from Dr. Paul Thorin, General Secretary, 1950. 
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In Finland it was a trying year of struggle, from 
which the nation emerged maimed but full of spirit. 
Members in the territories ceded to Russia had to leave 
their homes. The Lodge in Vipuri was dissolved and 
the members scattered. The Greek Section addressed 
an appeal to the President for all members at Adyar 
and in the whole world to express their feelings against 
Italy’s unprovoked attack against which Greece was 
fighting resolutely. When the Italian Section was 
dissolved in 1939, the President had appointed 
Dr. Giuseppe Gasco as Presidential Agent with the 
request that he should take charge of and preserve the 
“ patrimony ” of the Section. Dr. Gasco had to inform 
all members of the dissolution, but urged them to re¬ 
main loyal to Theosophical ideals and specially to the 
principle of “ human brotherhood,” without which no 
reconstruction of the Section was possible, and indeed 
no civilization could last. By means of occasional cir¬ 
culars, Dr. Gasco kept loyal members informed of 
special Theosophical celebrations. Thus was the spirit 
of the Italian Section kept alive, useful and ardently 
desirous of Peace in the midst of much destruction and 
cruelty.* Dr. Gasco’s work was much cherished and 
valued, and he is still General Secretary of the Section 
which was reconstructed in 1946. Mr. Roberto Hack, 
long a member, often broadcast on the “ secret ” free 
radio, so that his voice was well known to many. 
When the Allied troops were moving north in Italy, he 
was with them, and two or three times was allowed to 
* Letter horn Dr. G. Gasco, 1950. 
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broadcast to Theosophists, telling thenm to get to work 
again, and where they could meet. His voice was 
recognized and many made enquiries about Theosophy 
and a number of his co-workers joined the Society. 

Hungary was still a place of refuge for all the war- 
stricken peoples round about her. The Theosophical 
Society helped, along with all the rest of the country, 
to deal with the masses of Polish refugees, some 
of whom were members. This was done at first 
with the help of the authorities and later against them, 
often at the risk of personal safety. The Section had 
a hand-printing machine, and this was used to help 
in the heroic efforts made to send cultural literature 
to refugee camps and to all parts of the world, 
carrying the message of Brotherhood, understand¬ 
ing and co-operation, and the noblest in Hungaricin 
art, music and literature. As the anti-Jewish pressure 
increased many Jews joined the Society, eager to go to 
a place where they were treated as equals, without 
any discrimination against them. When the veurious 
Societies were called upon to cancel the membership 
of their Jewish members, the Section refused to do so. 
During the worst period of their persecution Jewish 
members often found a hiding place at the Section 
premises for days and even weeks. Some Christian 
members went fearlessly into the Nazi-established 
Ghetto to see and to help them, for which one member 
was put into prison for four weeks. As War went on, 
there were Hungarian refugees from the frontiers 
equally in need of help, and the members did what 
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they could for them too. Through the year s turmoil 
and misery until 1944, this brave Section worked for all 
in the name of Brotherhood.^ 

The German General Secretary, Herr Martin 
Boyken, writes, 1950, quite simply : About the work 
of the Theosophical Society in Germany, between 1939 
and 1945, there is nothing to report. During the time 
of Hitlerism in our country no Theosophical activity 
was allowed. Of course a number of members con¬ 
trived to keep contact with one another, but it was 
rather dangerous. Herr Fritz Schleifer, asked what 
happened in Austria during these years until 1944, 
wrote that there was nothing he could say. Some 
members met secretly in their own homes, but Theo¬ 
sophical activities were not possible as every member 
of the^ Executive Committee was watched by the 
Gestapo, and the Society was prohibited. 

All Theosophical work in Norway was closed down 
early in April of this year when Germany invaded the 
country, and nothing more could be done until the 
Liberation in 1945. A refreshing note was struck by 
the General Secretary in Iceland, Mr. Gretar Fells, 
himself a poet, who wrote, “We should live a Poetical 
Life ; we should turn Poetry into Theosophy and 
Theosophy into Poetry 

In British East Africa the Mombasa Lodge dis¬ 
covered an old Charter bearing Colonel Olcott s 
signature and dated 1905, The Lodge had been 
supported by men of note who rendered great service 
^ Letter from Miss Flora Selever, General Secretary, 1950. 
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in Education, Politics and Social Life. It had dispersed 
in 1919, and a Lodge was formed at Nairobi. Members 
re-established the Lodge in Mombasa, where (in this 
year) in the Hindu Union Hall, Mr. Jinarajadasa gave 
the first public lecture on Theosophy. The British 
East Africa Lodges are mostly marked by their strong 
ties with India, and the membership is mainly Indian. 

Throughout the world the Theosophical Society, as 
we see, was being affected by the war, many Sections 
so hampered that they could hardly carry on ; others 
found that the profound disturbances caused more 
numerous enquiries about the ideals cherished by the 
Society, and the sale and distribution of literature 
greatly increased. Everywhere refugee members were 
being received and cared for and funds raised for 
their support. 

The General Council resolved that as war now 
menaced the existence of the Theosophical Society 
and the spreading of the Light of Theosophy, it called 
upon every member to do his utmost ; and as Uni¬ 
versal Peace is vital to the fulfilment of Universal 
Brotherhood, it called upon every member to do all in 
his power to plan such Peace as should restore to all 
nations and individuals their birthright to FreedonI 
and Justice. 

The Council allocated £1,000 as a War Relief Fund. 

This chapter in our history brings vividly before us 
the vast influence the Society wielded in thought 
throughout the world, and was both directly and 
indirectly weaving its ideals of Peace and Brotherhood 
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into the practical social fabric of every nation. It was 
therefore a target for the forces opposing all such 
idealism and practice, and every effort was made, where 
possible, to suppress it, though without success. Also, 
this year’s history shows clearly how intensely both 
Dr. Arundale and Mr. Jinarajadasa laboured unceasingly 
for Peace and Brotherhood, and to fix the eyes of the 
Society, even in the midst of almost unbearable anxie¬ 
ties, upon the magnificent goal of Brotherhood set for 
it by the Masters of the Wisdom. 

1941 

Dr. Arundale was fully occupied with the Peace and 
Reconstruction Department which he was directing. 
To support this work the Adyar Publicity Department 
issued a new series of nine leaflets with the general 
title A Theosophic World In each of these one 
of the fundamental Theosophical principles was ex¬ 
pounded in suitable well-arranged quotations—those 
from Dr. Besant’s writings being found peculiarly appro¬ 
priate. These leaflets were sent to all Lodges in the 
world to which Adyar still had access. He also issued 
a supplementary bulletin to the Theosophical Wor/^er to 
deal with the New World he envisaged. These bulletins 
were intended to help in the preparation for the Inter¬ 
national Convention at Adyar. 

In May Dr. Arundale and Srimati Rukmini Devi 
went to Ootacamund to stay in the bungalow which 
was purchased in 1890 by Colonel Olcott. After useful 
8 
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work there, and two recitals by Rukmini Devi, they 
returned to Adyar. There Dr. Arundale celebrated, 
June, his re-election as President for the second time. 
They went on a two months* tour in N. India under¬ 
taken chiefly for Rukmini Devi to bring before the 
Indian public the work of Kalakshetra, and to collect 
funds. Dr. Arundale, in addition to Theosophical 
meetings, discussed India’s future with many leading 
people. They returned to Adyar early in December. 
The old and much respected institution known as Shri 
Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, Banaras, an All-India 
University for the study of the Ancient Law based upon 
the Vedas, conferred upon Dr. Arundale for his “ extra¬ 
ordinary merits and excellent qualities ** the honorary 
degree of Vidya-Kalanidhi, meaning “ Storehouse of art 
and wisdom,** which ranks as a national honour. 

Meanwhile preparations for the Convention were 
going on, literature made ready, speakers arranged for. 
The theme of Convention was to be “ Theosophy, the 
Theosophical Society and the New World Order**. 
The President wished to secure from all over the world 
as many declarations as possible on war, peace and 
reconstruction aims, that upon them might be directed 
the searchlight of Theosophy, and the Brotherhood 
power of the Theosophical Society. He wanted the 
prevailing note of each country clearly set forth. During 
Convention the President had on view the material 
sent from all over the world on Peace and Reconstruc¬ 
tion, not only by members but also from others outside 
—scientists, writers and statesmen. 
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In his Presidential Address Dr. Arundale pursued 
his ardent advocacy for a post-war world based on 
Universal Brotherhood. He thought the times were a 
great turning-point in the evolution of the world, and 
every Theosophist was in duty bound to prosecute the 
war to a triumphant victory in the spirit of justice 
and righteousness. He felt there must surely ensue 
a world-wide order of prosperity and peace, and 
the Reconstruction for Peace should begin without 
delay. 

Speakers eminent in India's life took part in the 
programme; Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji, Professor of 
Economics and Sociology at Lucknow University; 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore 
State, a political colleague of Dr. Besant, and a very 
well known practical statesman ; Mr. Hirendra Nath 
Datta of Calcutta, a distinguished lawyer and scholar ; 
and Mr. Jamshed Nusserwanji. 

At a discussion on the Fundamentals of Reconstruct 
tion, Mr. Jinarajadasa pointed to the evils that beset 
humanity which have their roots in race-pride, religious 
exclusiveness, and especially in the whole-hearted 
acceptance of the idea that the only life worth living 
is that of the material world. The world needed World 
Directorates, all of which meant sacrifice of some part 
of our nationalism, commercial expansion, religious 
rigidity and our superiority complexes in race, class and 
sex. Only the sense of a Universal Brotherhood of all 
mankind, and the recognition that man is fundamentally 
a soul who incarnates in a body in order to discover 
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the untold wealth of his inner nature, will lead the way 
out of world chaos into world order. 

In his closing address, Dr. Arundale said next time 
he toured India he would like to ask what members had 
been doing to become Yogis of the type to serve the 
world which has been entrusted to them by the Ellder 
Brethren, 

During the Convention the Young Theosophists met 
and were addressed by Srimati Rukmini Devi at a sym- 
posium on “ Youth Creates the New World **. The New 
World begins now, she said. A new culture needs to 
be built up which will bring unity between all the 
different races and religions. Youth as a whole has 
courage, but courage must be expressed in great ideals 
that are carried out in great thoughts, feelings and acts. 
Greatness expressed in one country will meet greatness 
in another. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa was in India for this year. He left 
Adyar in March to pay a long promised visit to the 
State of Bhavnagar where, since the days of H.P.B., 
there was, and is, a group of devoted members well 
known both as Theosophists and for improvements in 
the State in education, agriculture, etc. On the way he 
visited Poona and Bombay, and Baroda for a Federa¬ 
tion meeting, then Ahmedabad and Bhavnagar ; and 
on returning visited other Lodges and the Juhu Colony 
of Theosophists. Then for three months he undertook 
to help in war work as censor for the Government and 
went to live in Bombay. His knowledge of Italian 
made him qualified to work in censoring letters of Italian 
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prisoners. He had been lecturing at the Blavatsky 
Lodge, but when it was pointed out that censors were 
not allowed to talk in public on any topic, he resigned 
and returned to Adyar. 

The Indian Section, as is customary, held its Con¬ 
vention during the same period as the Annual Conven¬ 
tion. As there was need of more Muslim members, 
one Federation arranged for a special study of the 
Quran in the light of Theosophy. It was found that 
lectures on Theosophy provided an excellent way of 
making friendly contacts with those of antagonistic 
faiths and cultures. Dr. Arundale urged members to 
try to grow in new ways ; Mr. Jinarajadasa thought we 
should now emphasize the value of science as an 
expression of the Wisdom as we had done with the 
arts. He advised that we should first and foremost 
study Theosophy; before we try to live it we should 
find out what it is. Much lecturing had been done in 
India during the year by the General Secretary, 
Mr. Rohit Mehta, and the four Joint General Secretaries. 

Burma was one of those Sections where each Lodge 
seemed to sound out a special keynote, making a 
carillon : the Olcott Lodge, Rangoon, retreats and 
study ; Youth Lodge, Rangoon, service to the Society ; 
Lotus Lodge, Mandalay, propaganda ; Blavatsky 
Lodge, Maymyo, regular socials, etc. ; Vasantha, a 
Ladies* Lodge, art and music. Though work went 
well for a time and plans were made for further 
development, yet before the end of the year war 
conditions caused members to scatter, leaving buildings, 
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libraries, etc., and educational work to be carried on by 
those who remained. 

Netherlands East Indies Section celebrated its 40th 
year, especially at Samarang where Theosophical work 
had started. Contact with Holland was now broken, 
but ties with Adyar were strengthened. Th6 Section 
supported several magazines : an official monthly ; one 
in Dutch, one in Malay ; one in Malay and Javanese ; a 
bi-monthly letter from the General Secretary to the mem¬ 
bers ; one by the T.O.S. This Order was very active ; 
it made contact with Government officials for new lines 
of work, particularly educational, throughout the islands. 
The study of Buddhism was furthered, but the menace 
of war was near. Singapore fell at the end of the year 
and work there became difficult, as during the Japanese 
occupation meetings were not allowed, so the piembers 
had picnic parties, or gathered at a member’s house to 
which Lodge things were moved, though books and 
furniture were lost. Selangor Lodge (Kuala Lumpur) 
and Manuk Lodge (Hong Kong) were still at work, but 
war was causing the members to scatter. 

In June Russia broke the truce with Finland, but the 
Theosophical work went on. The General Secretary 
visited every Lodge, thus strengthening the ties with 
the headquaurters at Helsinki. Owing to air-raids some 
Lodges lost their rooms, but met in private homes ; 
when meetings were disturbed by “ alerts ” then they 
continued in the “ shelters The Section bought 
a commodious flat in Helsinki, held its Annual 
vention, translated and published First Principles of 
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Theosophy^ and issued Teosofi regularly—all without 
interference. 

The Scandinavian and other European Sections 
gradually lost touch with each other and with Adyar. 

In New Zealand Mr. G. Hodson toured most suc¬ 
cessfully, attracting large audiences, and much other 
regular propaganda work went on, though nearly all 
young members were engaged in war work. Like some 
other Sections, New Zealand was sending money freely 
for the War Distress Relief Fund. The Theosophical 
Women’s Association was formed. It aimed : 1. To 
work openly as Theosophists in Women’s movements ; 
2. To study the country’s problems and their solution 
in the light of Theosophy ; 3. To exalt Womanhood ; 
4. To encourage the development of New Zealand’s 
own distinctive culture ; 5. To try to discover foun¬ 
dations for a lasting peace by the application of Theo¬ 
sophy to problems of Reconstruction. It also encour¬ 
aged all useful Youth movements. 

In S. Africa work progressed though the great 
distances prevented giving sufficient help to the small 
Lodges to maintain themselves. In Salisbury (Rhode¬ 
sia) many Indians joined. Pretoria Lodge had become 
quite an institution. Afrikaners were attending the 
meetings more freely. In Durban there was a large, 
active group of young members. Throughout the country 
Race Relations was always the pressing question, to 
which many Theosophists gave active and able attention. 

Cuba Section was active all the war years, though 
the times were complicated for it too. More Lodges 
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were founded. It issued its official journal Revista 
Teosofica Cabana, and also the Eastern and Western 
Federations issued one each of their own. In Chile, 
owing to upsetting war conditions and internal prob¬ 
lems, the Section was stationary. 

Switzerland could no longer receive foreign visitors 
or books, but the Lodges worked enthusiastically. Un¬ 
happiness in the countries all round about gave mem¬ 
bers much to do, so there was not so much time for 
study. Refugees needed assistance and much was done 
in transmitting messages, in which work Mrs. Trudi 
Kern was exceptionally useful. The T.O.S. was in 
charge of a Fund for helping stranded F.T.S. in 
Switzerland and other countries. 

The Annual Congress of the European Federation 
in April was limited to the British Isles. The Welsh 
Section acted as host in Cardiff. The bigger meetings 
took place in the National Peace Temple, the smaller 
at the headquarters of the Welsh Section. The keynote 
for the Congress was “ Towards a Better World 
Nine countries were represented, three by General 
Secretaries. Dr. Arundale sent his hearty congratu¬ 
lations for the courage shown in holding the Congress. 
He thought every Theosophist throughout the world 
would be immensely heartened by the noble heroic 
stand taken by their brethren of many lands now living 
in Britain. Theosophy and the Society were well 
served and it was a splendid omen for the future of 
the Masters work. Mr. J. E. van Dissel appealed to 
members to keep their minds tuned to the life of all 
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the countries in Europe. The finances of the Federation 
were of course not good, as only three countries had 
been able to send dues. The English Section donated 
£ 150 for helping the smaller Sections ; this was reserved 
for after-the-war work. Relief for F.T.S, had been sent to 
Finland, Poland, Holland, Belgium, France and Spain, 
but the avenues were closing along which help had 
been sent. Towards the end of the year Mr. van Dissel 
and Mr. Kruisheer, on the invitation of Dr. Arundale, 
set out for Adyar, where they arrived after an adven¬ 
turous voyage, though just too late for the Convention. 
They did, however, have important talks with the 
President on future work. 

In England work was much hampered, though 
lectures and classes continued despite heavy air-raids 
and some bombs falling so near to headquarters that 
windows were shattered and ceilings fell. Throughout 
the country membership increased. Talks on Peace 
and Reconstruction were held, when fresh emphasis 
was laid on the Oneness of Life—to realize which is 
the aim of human evolution, therefore the necessity of 
co-operation with Universal Law. English and foreign 
members met to discuss European problems in the 
light of Theosophy. Of the pamphlet. Has Life a 
Purpose ? 30,000 copies were distributed. 

In Holland the Section was forbidden, March, to 
function by the Germans, so there was no opportunity 
for any Theosophical activity. Clandestine meetings 
and discussions were held. The Section did not func¬ 
tion again until 1945. The United States of America 
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now arose in a great spirit of sacrifice to engage in war, 
and to give of its utmost. The Section continued 
eagerly to expand and to find new methods of service, 
and gave special attention to small Lodges. It poured 
out money for Adyar, for refugees, etc. Mr. F. Kunz 
issued a Bulletin called Main Currents in Modern Thought, 
a monthly summary of extracts from publications which 
had a special significance in the light of Theosophy. 
Owing to the presence in Egypt of members serving in 
the Allied Forces, there was a burst of Theosophical 
activity. 

The General Council, Adyar, created the Besant 
Memorial Fund designed to help in the work, and in 
honour of Dr. Besant. The menace of invasion by the 
Japanese seemed near, so plans were made for the 
safe storage of precious archives. 

Among the special books published this year was a 
precious volume entitled The K, H. Letters to C. iV. Lead- 
beater, with a commentary by C. Jinarajadasa ; also 
Adventures in Theosophy, The Night Bell, and From 
Visible to Invisible Helping, by G. S. Arundale ; Is and 
Is-to-Be, by C. Jinarajadasa ; Annie Besant : as Woman 
and as Leader, by Sri Prakasa. 

1942 

The President faced the new year in the spirit that 
“ we must know our Theosophy,” each in his own 
individual way. He was still urgent that India should 
participate whole-heartedly in the war ; that Britain. 
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and India should put aside their blunders and form a 
combined leadership. In his very active work for 
India, Dr. Arundale was insistent that she should 
develop along certain lines. For instance, his concep¬ 
tion of the keynote for education in India was Service, 
to train Youth to be more or less expert in social 
service. He was making preparations for possible 
enemy attack, and taking all the usual Air Raid Pre¬ 
cautions. He set up a subsidiary Headquarters in case 
of attack on Madras from the Bay of Bengal—on the 
coast of which Adyar lies. Some Adyar buildings 
were carefully camouflaged as they were so conspicu¬ 
ous. Archives had already been sent away, and 
elderly and very young persons evacuated. The 
President and the ordinary staff decided to remain as 
long as possible. At the instructions of the Consul 
General of the United States, all American residents 
left Adyar for the hills with only six hours’ notice, as 
the Japanese fleet was approaching. For some reason 
when 500 miles away, the fleet turned back. Workers 
went out to speak in Tamil to the nearby villages about 
necessary air-raid precautions. By July many residents 
had returned, feeling they could do their work better 
at Adyar than in temporary homes. 

Dr. Arundale was stressing, in his “ Watch-Tower ” 
notes,^ that each Section should be at work on plans 
for its own revival, and to participate in the general 
revival of the whole Society ; that Conventions for 
1943 should have Rehabilitation of the Society as the 

* See The Theosophisi ; and The Theosopical Worker, for July 1942. 
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subject for discussion—no Section in the “ New World ** 
to be satisfied with the way it conducted business in 
the old. Every submerged Section should be able to 
count upon the Society*s eager help. All enemy 
countries ** must be taken again into the healing fold 
of our great movement **. As soon as the National 
Societies were again functioning he wanted a Round 
Table Conference in Europe, when European General 
Secretaries and delegates would meet again, probably 
under his own chairmanship. He was keen to 
arouse the spirit of a Universal Brotherhood so deep 
and sure that all the diversities in the world might find 
out how to work “ together, though differently 

In September the much revered Vice-President, 
Mr. Hirendra Nath Datta, died, and the President 
appointed Mr. N. Sri Ram as his successor. This 
appointment was later confirmed by the General Council. 
Mr. Sri Ram’s family had lived for a long time at 
Adyar. He is a devoted member of the Society. He gave 
loyal and constant help to Dr. Besant and then to 
Dr. Arundale. He had served in many official capacities. 

When addressing the Annual Convention, Banaras, 
Dr. Arundale said Theosophists must “ build bridges ” 
when the war was over. The Truths of Theosophy 
are necessary as never before. Theosophists should be 
aware of the Great Truths and spread our knowledge 
of them. There is a Spiritual Plan embracing all. The 
Perfect Creative Spirit gradually awakens His counterpart 
in all the children of His Universe, so there is Perfec¬ 
tion at the summit of every kingdom. We should exalt 
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greatness, i.e., consciously to know and to co-operate 
with the Plan and its Laws and the Laws of Growth. 
Confidence in the Law makes possible promotion of 
the spirit of unity into a brotherhood of all nations and 
races, for there is a Science of Service which all must 
master. 

In January Mr. Jinarajadasa left for Australia and 
the United States. In Sydney he gave a three months* 
course of lectures and several broadcasts. All consi¬ 
dered it a great privilege to have him in their midst in 
those troublous times. When his work was finished, 
he sailed from Brisbane and succeeded in arriving in 
the United States, where he was present at the Con¬ 
vention, in August. Then he toured some of the States. 
After a dangerous voyage across the Atlantic he arrived 
in England in October. For a while he took some very 
necessary rest, but did address a few members* 
meetings. As the Executive Committee of the European 
Federation was meeting in London he attended, and 
gave his sage and welcome advice on preparations for 
post-war activities. 

Mr. van Dissel had circled the world, his voyaging 
hampered by the very trying war conditions. He 
returned from India via Cape Town, There Mr. Kruis- 
heer, who accompanied him, stayed on in S. Africa 
for three months* work, as he supposed. By the time 
Mr. van Dissel returned to England, of the 26 countries 
belonging to the European Federation only 8 could 
remain active, 4 of them in the British Isles. In the 
others all Theosophical activities were forbidden, the 
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Society dissolved, libraries closed, books stolen or 
destroyed. Throughout all these countries, whether 
^‘occupied” or not, members served the Society with 
great courage and devotion in all open or secret ways 
possible to them. 

The War Distress Relief Fund was operating its 
funds on behalf of the whole Society. At first it was a 
Polish Relief Fund, but as other countries became 
involved in the war, it was extended to include all 
F. T. S. in need. To it members and Lodges through¬ 
out the world sent contributions, as did also the Co- 
Masonic Order and Headquarters at Adyar. Refugee 
members stranded in London were maintained, others 
assisted to go abroad, clothes and food parcels were 
distributed to prisoners of war and bereft members, 
but now only through the Red Cross Organization. 
The Executive Committee decided that one important 
use of the Fund was to assist members to return to 
their own homes after the war. 

The whole Society was by now acutely affected by 
the war, but some Sections managed to work actively. 
The United States was now “ in the fighting front,” and 
the Section felt it a great responsibility to carry on as 
one of the least restricted countries. It announced three 
basic elements in its policy: I. To study Theosophy 
and promote friendship; 2. Through the T. O. S. to 
encourage members to put Theosophy into practice ; 
3. To draw young people nearer Theosophy by 
making it easily available to them. The veteran 
Mr. Rogers was touring the country ; a Theosophical 
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Research Centre was established, to work in close 
collaboration with the English Centre. 

In England paper shortage curtailed publications. 
Fires on all sides of headquarters and fire-bombs on 
the roof made work anxious, but attendances increased 
both at public and members’ meetings. In India 
invasion by the Japanese seemed imminent, but the 
General Secretary and others went on tours. In New 
Zealand the Section was advancing. Mr. Hodson was 
still touring, and the magazine kept the members in 
touch with one another. There was much trouble in 
Finland owing to enemy assaults and all foreign con¬ 
nections were broken except with Sweden. Teosofi 
was published regularly. There was a good and 
happy Convention, and the Section linked up with 
Adyar in thought. Air-raids caused loss of premises to 
some Lodges. The Swiss Section published a bulletin. 
Ex Oriente Lux, in two languages to meet the com¬ 
posite needs of the country. 

Of all Sections in South America the Argentine 
had the greatest number of Lodges ; and Cuba was 
proud that it took first place in the world for the number 
of members in relation to the population. 

On the declaration of war by the Japanese, the 
Burmese Section ceased to function in June. The 
Trust Schools were closed but most of the property 
was not lost. Many Indian members evacuated, but 
the Burmese members worked on, as did also the 
group of Young Theosophists. Java fell, and most of 
the attractive Theosophical work in that country was 
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vaecked, and suffered an infinitude of trials bravely 
borne. In the Philippines, where there were about 
18 million people to theosophize,” little could 
be done for some time after the outbreak of the 
Pacific War in 1941, till the Convention was held 
in 1946. During the time of the “ occupation by 
the Japanese, meetings were difficult when not 
impossible, for the members were dispersed, some im¬ 
prisoned and tortured, some killed. The Lotus was 
suspended. 

With the collapse of Italy, and the “ black-out ” 
relaxed, work was resumed in Mombasa. Meditation 
groups were held on the birthdays of Great Ones. 
They had a regular day for reciting the BhagaoaJ GltS, 
and singing spiritual songs and hymns, and they read 
and studied the lives of the Saints. 

The Adyar Library was pursuing special studies in 
Chinese and Tibetan. Though the paper shortage was 
acute publications were produced. The most valuable 
MSS. were safely stored, and it was no longer possible 
to lend MSS. abroad. 

From 1940 onwards Adyar Day collections were 
used to keep certain National Societies in good stand¬ 
ing. The General Council decided that the President s 
Travelling Fund should be placed entirely at his own 
discretion. Proposals were welcomed for setting up 
again a Brahmavidya Ashrama at Adyar to train 
workers to spread Theosophy, It also discussed pro¬ 
moting a First Grade College on Theosophic lines in 
memory of Dr. Besant. 
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Dr, Arundale’s two special themes were : The unity 
of India, and the development of greatness in the 
individual. For these he worked tirelessly, writing and 
speaking about them whenever occasion offered. Also, 
in his heart was always the dream of a Theosophical 
Society so fine, so well-wrought that it would ever more 
fully and splendidly pursue its great career, especially 
when war restrictions no longer hampered. He was 
much more closely in touch in all kinds of ways with 
the National Societies, which seemed to be extinguished 
for the time being, than might have appeared possible. 
He sought to sustain one and all with his own fiery 
enthusiasm, and never failed to appreciate the heroism 
and courage which they showed in the midst of advers¬ 
ity. Always his cry was, “ Be it little or much, give 
of your best ”. Education also took much of his time 
and thought. He wanted to see basic Theosophical 
teachings influence the educational process, about 
which he wrote fully in the September Theosophist, 
in an article entitled “ A Draft Charter of Theo¬ 
sophical Exlucation Neither he nor Rukmini Devi 
left India during this year. Towards the end of 
the year the President made preparations for the 
Convention at Adyar. The subject for discussion 
was “ What Shall Theosophy and the Theosophical 
Society give of their Leadership to the Post-War 
or New World—to promote its material well¬ 
being ; the well-being of its youth; its cultural 
9 
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well-being ; its ever-increasing truthfulness : its uni¬ 
versal brotherhood! ? . 

One of the special duties of a President is to keep 
clear at all times the position of the Society—for some 
would have it go this way, some that. Speaking at the 
Annual Convention, Adyar, Dr. Arundale pointed out 
that the only collective policy in the Theosophical 
Society is that of the Three Objects. It should range 
itself on the side of Universal Brotherhood. Not even 
to the “ allied cause could the Society commit itself— 
that would be the “ thin edge of a most dangerous 
wedge whereby the Society might become torn into 
factions as the result of claims being made by more or 
less responsible groups of individuals or by individuals 
themselves ; that the First Object, or either of the other 
two, must needs imply that that or the other prescrip¬ 
tion is allegedly for the common good He held that 
the essential of our universality is the rigid avoidance 
of commitment to aught save the three great Objects, 
each member being left free to interpret these Objects 
as he might best understand his duty to himself 
and to others in the spirit of one who believes in 
Brotherhood and seeks to practise it. It would not be 
right for anyone to assert that any particular movement 
or activity is de facto^ however little de jure, an accepted 
interpretation of Theosophy—or virtually an Object of 
the Society. 

Mr, Jinarajadasa was in Emgland, a great source of 
strength, travelling about the Section and giving of his 
wisdom and experience. In January he spoke at the 
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International Centre, London, where representatives of 
thirteen countries gathered. He thought that Lodges 
composed of members of different nationalities had a 
breadth of view which those of only one naturally 
lacked. On Adyar Day, February 17, he spoke on 
Handwriting of Six Adepts,’* with lantern illustrations. 
The first Letter was received in 1870 by H.P.B.’s aunt, 
the last by Dr. Besant in 1900. In March and April 
he gave some lectures under the auspices of the 
Research Centre on “ The World as Idea, Emotion and 
Will He showed that man comes to blessedness, 
not by renouncing the will to live, but by becoming one 
with the Cosmic Will. This is achieved first through 
an adequate philosophy, which reveals the world as 
Idea ; then by the development of character through the 
sublimating influences of the emotions and art creative¬ 
ness ; and finally by making man’s own free-willed 
purpose one with the purposes of the Cosmic WilL^ 
In another lecture on “ Love and Death ” he spoke on 
means of contact with those whom we call the “ dead,” 
means which do not recall them to earth, and so dis¬ 
turb their work and progress. 

On White Lotus Day, May 8, Mr. Jinarajadasa gave 
an address on “ The Occult Life of H.P.B.” He said 
he preferred to remember her by her character and her 
quality of service for the Theosophical Society, in¬ 
stancing some of her great sacrifices for it. He wanted 
those who contacted her to go beyond her in their 
search for the Masters of Truth. He spoke at the 50th 
* Theoiophy in Action, March 1943. 
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Anniversary of the N. Federation, held in Manchester 
in early May, This Federation is the oldest extant 
Federation of Theosophical Lodges. Then he gave 
addresses at other Conferences m various parts of the 
country. In early June the Scottish Section was happy 
to have him preside over their Convention, when he 
repeated his fine address on “ Love and Death He 
returned to London to preside over the European Con¬ 
gress, held in London for the second time during these 
painful war years, and coinciding with the English 
Convention. 

The General Secretary of the Federation formally 
opened the Congress. The President sent his con¬ 
gratulations on holding the Congress, and there were 
representatives of 17 European Sections on the plat¬ 
form to give greetings. In giving his opening address 
Mr. Jinarajadasa reviewed past work and looked for¬ 
ward to still more future pioneer work. The role of 
Theosophists is that of pioneers, he said. H.P.B. was 
the first to put before the West the whole conception of 
occultism, in Isis Unveiled, by drawing attention to the 
ancient mystery tradition as it appeared in many lands 
in times past. If there are now books on Yoga, H.P.B. 
was the first to bring it to the fore; if many know the 
meaning of the words “ Reincarnation ” and “Karma,” 
it was because of thousands of lectures in Theosophical 
Lodges on those subjects. The Theosophical Society 
was the first to enunciate the idea of Brotherhood, now 
many carry on the work in this field. Our students 
first introduced a new conception of education, that if 
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the child is a reincarnating Ego, then his individuality 
must be respected, and the purpose of education is to 
awaken knowledge already there. In the world of art 
we have shown that art is a revelation of Divine Truth. 
But what of the future ? In the occult tradition we seek 
for the meaning behind the facts and stress the funda¬ 
mental spiritual basis to all that appears in the mani¬ 
fested world. The next step is implied in our teachings 
and it is that the Universe is a revelation of conscious 
life. In science this has yet to be done, as too in art, 
and in “ the truths that underlie the vast problems of 
sex ”—a subject we have rather by-passed so far. 

In closing^ the Congress Mr. Jinarajadasa said that 
the members had helped while they were also being 
helped. The mystery of the principle of Brother¬ 
hood is that, remembering our Divine Nature, when we 
gather together each helps the other. It is the uniting 
of many people working together which is the most 
important thing in the eyes of the Great Brothers. 
Intentions count little ; deeds are what our Leaders 
want. The Truth has not been given to us for our 
own advantage, but for the regeneration of the world 
mind. 

The Federation office was now located at the Section 
headquarters. As Mr. van Dissel would go to the 
Continent at the earliest possible moment, a skeleton 
staff was arranged for with Mrs. Adelaide Gardner as 
Assistant General Secretary. 

On Foundation Day, November 17, Mr. Jinarajadasa 
spoke on the elevation of women, and of the work to 
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be done by the Society, for the strength of the Society 
is in the many who will make sacrifices for it. 

All through 1943 Mr. Jinarajadasa stayed in England 
and was active visiting various Federations. Naturally 
everybody lived under the great inconveniences of 
regular black'-out and the constant alerts giving notice 
of raiders on the way. He made several tours, visiting 
Liverpool, Blackpool, Morecambe, Wigan, Manchester, 
Northampton, Birmingham, Sidmouth, Bristol, Leeds, 
Aberdeen, Dundee and Edinburgh. 

In the United States the Section, under the direction 
of Mr, Sidney A. Cook, showed itself full of vigour and 
keen on the promulgation of basic Theosophy, As 
always, it did so much to help Adyar. There was a 
considerable gain, in membership. In England also 
there was gain in membership and interest in Theo¬ 
sophy, though conditions had grown still more difficult 
and few were left to carry on. The Executive Com¬ 
mittee invited members of other Sections then in 
England to become honorary members and to make 
free use of the Library. The Young Theosophists in 
England did not want a separate organization for 
young people, but they liked to have special groups 
now and then. They preferred to work with older 
people and they liked to study fundamentals, parti¬ 
cularly that of right relationships with other people. 
In India there was much touring by devoted workers 
and a great deal went on at headquarters, Banaras. 
War made so many difficulties that the Australian 
Section decided not to hold a Convention. The constant 
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broadcasting on “ Straight Theosophy ** brought Theo¬ 
sophy home to the whole nation. In Finland great 
privation brought the members closer together, as, 
when meeting, they could fix their attention on the 
Eternal, away from the flames and disturbances of war. 
Yet they held a festival Convention to celebrate their 
50th Anniversary, at which the Swedish General 
Secretary managed to be present. The Section took 
as its motto, “ The Word of the Master 

The Russian Section outside Russia was in diffi¬ 
culties, for its Lodges, Centres and members in many 
parts of the world were disappearing under the pressure 
of world conditions. Correspondence became almost 
impossible, so did finances. All direction and advice 
were centred in Geneva, in Dr. Anna Kamensky. She 
still worked hard for Peace and her efforts found much 
support. The Swiss members could not find much 
time for Section work as they gave themselves to the 
imperative task of helping the tens of thousands of sick, 
hungry, lost and tragic children who flocked there for 
rest and recuperation from the surrounding stricken 
countries.^ Conditions were so bad in Denmark that no 
meetings could be held. Ireland, Wales and Portugal 
carried on as best they could. Burma was now 
“ occupied ” and few were left, but they carried on where 
they were. Claims were registered for Section property. 

Sweden gained in membership and work went on 
much better than might have been thought possible. At 

* See Children in Bondage, prepared by the Save the Children 
Fund, Longmans Green & Co. 
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the Convention the Finnish General Secretary was able 
to be present. It was hoped that after the war closer 
links would be made with other Scandinavian countries. 
Canada^ suffered from travel restrictions, so did the 
Canadian Federation, which nevertheless reported a 
successful year and much enthusiasm. In the head¬ 
quarters in Mexico City there were meetings every day 
and many social gatherings for brotherly understanding, 
while the magazine was a much valued link between 
headquarters and the members throughout the country. 
In Puerto Rico there was a welcome renewal of en¬ 
thusiasm. The radio talks on Theosophy reached a 
vast audience. In Central America and Panama 
dormant Lodges were waking up, especially in Costa 
Rica, stimulated by the timely visits of Sr. Jose 
B. Acuna. Some members worked hard to prevent the 
passing of a law which was against freedom of thought 
and religion. The S. American Federation—Argentina, 
^Chile, Brazil and Uruguay—wished to act as host to 
a World Congress, the first Latin American Convention, 
if war permitted. To a formal invitation to Dr. Arundale 
to attend, he replied that plans for 1944 could not yet 
be made. The Spanish Department at Adyar sent 
out a greatly appreciated monthly letter in Spanish to all 
the Latin American countries. In Zanzibar the Krishna 
Lodge met regularly, expressing itself in meditations, 
religious songs, music and social gatherings. They put 
Theosophic principles into stories about the great to 
groups of about 50 children. There were three new 
Lodges in East Africa to which Krishna Lodge sent 
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literature. In S. Africa Miss Clara Codd became 
General Secretary, and Mr. J. Kruisheer was lecturing 
throughout the country. To the Convention at Cape 
Town members came from far places. Durban had a 
group of young, active and enterprising members, 
Pretoria Lodge gave an unusual party to children of 
all nations. Also it lent its hall to Muslims to cele¬ 
brate the birthday of the Prophet Muhammad, which 
Europeans also attended. 

The Adyar Library, in July, with formal ceremony, 
accepted from Srimati Rukmini Devi the temporary 
custody of a famous collection of MSS. in Tamil pre¬ 
sented to her by the family of a noted scholar, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. V. Swaminatha Aiyer. Con¬ 
gratulations poured in, for his collection of Tamil 
classics was of deep interest to all scholars. 

In his Convention Address the President reviewed 
the many activities that went on at Adyar to enhance 
its beauty, and for its effective working ; the Recording 
Office, Treasurers Department, administration of all 
sorts of funds, courses in Theosophy, the Theosophical 
Publishing House, religious ceremonies, educational 
work, schools, and so on. Kalakshetra had behind it 
seven years of experience, and had created at Adyar 
one of the cultural centres of modern India, attracting 
important visitors both from India and abroad. “ Cul¬ 
ture,” said Rukmini Devi, “ is the only force that will 
bring civilizations together.” 

The General Council decided to start a Rehabilitation 
Fund, for which a world appeal would be made, and 
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allocating to it £1,000 to begin with. This Fund was 
to be utilized for stricken Sections West and Elast. 
How very necessary this Fund was, perhaps these 
pages have revealed. Some Sections had lost much 
and some everything, and thousands of members needed 
care and relief. 

These war years reveal clearly that National Societies 
when deprived of close, open and vivifying contact 
with Adyar do suffer depletion, howsoever valiantly 
they may work to sustain the cause to which they aure 
devoted. This year showed perhaps the lowest ebb of 
Theosophic life, for next year the flow began again, 
bringing the thrill of longed-for freedom, the joy of full 
outer activity. 


1944 

The President was constantly at work, though he 
was suffering from diabetes and other ills. More and 
more he felt how great was the need deeply to study 
and to spread Theosophy throughout India and all other 
lands ; for to him Theosophy was the science of that 
Universal Brotherhood upon the active recognition of 
which the future peace and prosperity of all creatures 
depend. He showed this practically by giving assist¬ 
ance to those needing it within the Adyar Estate, and 
to the surrounding villages, who were nearly always 
impoverished and were now suffering from famine, cdl 
their troubles accentuated by wcur and evacuation. He 
urged, too, animal welfare in general. Dr. Besant,. 
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Bishop Leadbeater, Dr. Arundale, Mr. Jinarajadasa 
and Srimati Rukmini Devi all had tried, and successfully, 
to bring to an end animal sacrifices in the temples round 
about Adyar. 

Dr. Arundale was perturbed by the tendency towards 
separation of the Hindu and Muslim communities in 
India, and he laboured hard to influence public opinion 
against this. To him India was a precious unity. 
Letting his imagination soar on this ideal of unity, not 
only for India but for the world, he visioned that if 
there was to be a United Nations of the world, then 
there must be a deepening of the spirit of unity every¬ 
where, to help foster which there must be a unity, a 
solidarity of the faiths of the world. So he looked 
forward to a great celebration of United Faiths Day, to 
seeing them gathering together, honouring, appreciat¬ 
ing, respecting each other, while going their own 
respective and individual ways. 

Through the January Theosophist the President sent 
special messages to each National Society, showing his 
concern for each and all. He was launching the world 
appeal for the Rehabilitation Fund as directed by the 
General Council. Sections had to be aided, Lodges 
assisted to begin again and many members were in 
desperate need. Among the ruined Sections in Europe 
Were Poland, Belgium, Holland, France, Austria, 
.Norway, Denmark, Italy, Greece, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania and Bulgaria ; in the East were 
Burma, the Philippines, Netherlands East Indies and 
Lodges in Malaya, China, Japan and Hong Kong. 
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The phrases “ the last stages of the war and “ allied 
victory is in sight ” began to be used everywhere* 
This meant that problems of justice and reconstruction 
must be faced. As a directive for the future, the Presi¬ 
dent wanted Theosophists to be internationally minded, 
to be world citizens accepting all the obligations this 
implied. There was much to do, for in no country 
is Karma inescapable. It comes to us from the past 
and from the future but we can modify it in the present. 
He called to the members everywhere to lift themselves 
out of their limitations to the greatness of the moment 
and towards the fulfilment of the future with the ideal 
of “ world service *’ as their driving power. He kept 
Adyar busy with many occupations, conferences and 
contacts, and with linking it yet more closely to the 
Sections, for he was working for a unified forward 
movement the world over. 

Thinking over all these plans, Mr. N. Sri Ram, 
Vice-President, wrote in the Theosophical Worker, July, 
‘‘To give a plan to the world and to persuade the 
world to adopt it is not enough unless to some extent 
the principles of the plan, the spirit it requires, are 
expressed in ourselves. We shall discover the plan for 
the next stage in the world’s evolution as we embody 
^ the spirit of the unfolding times and express it in 
ourselves... The Plan of God in its ultimate completion 
is a synthesis which will include all existing things in 
their evolved and perfect forms. The principle which 
even now resides in them and brings out that con¬ 
summation is the principle of Divine Wisdom.” 
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Though travelling conditions in India were exceed¬ 
ingly unpleasant and though he was ill, Dr. Arundale 
and Rukmini Devi undertook an extensive tour from 
October to December in N. India. Besides many Theo- 
sophical meetings the President addressed public. 
University, College and School audiences on political 
and educational subjects. Press conferences etc., and 
social occasions with many distinguished guests, took 
up their time. To all this Srimati Rukmini Devi added 
lectures and dance recitals in the nine or more cities they 
visited—always publicly welcomed and honoured. 

This tour ended in Banaras for the Annual Conven¬ 
tion (small because of travel difficulties), in which the 
President could not share as fully as he wished as he 
was too ill and over-strained, Mr. Jinarajadasa had 
stayed on in England, in spite of bombs over London, 
many of which fell very near his house, first the V. I 
(doodle-bug), and second the first of the V. II, He left 
for India because of the hostility of India to all war 
effort, to help to bring Indians to a better compre¬ 
hension of what Britain and the Allies were fighting 
for. During the five years of war he travelled in eight 
ships one and a half times round the world, on four 
occasions the ships passing through German U-boat 
infested waters. Leaving England in October he 
arrived safely in India and was present at Convention. 
The theme for the Convention was Spiritual Greatness. 
Dr. Arundale called upon Theosophists to make them¬ 
selves new. If Theosophy is to remain magnificent and 
jiot become merely an intellectual satisfaction, we 
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must be in our small ways as magnificent as we can* 
and as full of that spirit of service and sacrifice which 
have been characteristic of our Theosophical Society all 
over the world in varying ways. Whatever plans were 
afoot Theosophical foundations should be at the root of 
them, and this depended on the character of Theo- 
sophists, those at present heralding in Universal 
Brotherhood. To all the locked doors of the future 
Theosophy is the key.” 

The officials of the European Federation were hoping 
that before the year was out some contacts would be 
made with the Continental Sections. Much was to be 
done, for there were great needs and many puzzling 
situations. Funds were urgently needed. Dr. Arundale 
had made it clear that the Rehabilitation Fund was to 
be allocated to the rehabilitation of National Societies^ 
and the War Distress Relief Fund used for members in 
need. It was planned that in each country as it was 
freed and communications established, a representative 
would be appointed by the President to act until an 
election could be held ; this representative would mostly 
be the General Secretary elected before the war, but 
there would be cases of death and other changes. For 
these purposes and all other necessary business the 
Federation was, within its area, appointed to act as 
Presidential Agent. Fortunately communication with 
India was now quicker, cheaper and more reliable. 
News began to come from the Continent; contacts 
were beginning, for Mr. van Dissel had been in Belgium 
and seen Mile. Serge Brisy and some other members* 
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and was able to visit his home in S. Holland, now 
freed, where his return caused quite a sensation. He 
found the Netherlands Section still bravely facing its 
ordeal. The President appointed him Presidential 
Agent for the Continent. 

The Executive Committee of the Federation offered 
for consideration some “ Keynotes ” for the resumption 
of Theosophical work in Europe : The need for each 
Section and Lodge to have a dedicated centre of 
activity ; to emphasize inner as well as the outer 
Lodge life ; to consider the study of genuine occultism, 
i.c., of the hidden and little understood laws of nature, 
such as those governing spiritual evolution ; to re¬ 
member the responsibility of members individually and 
collectively for the work of the Society; to assist 
humanity to pass to a world based more genuinely on 
Brotherhood amongst all men—for which purpose the 
Society has been fostered by its Inner Founders; 
Theosophical publicity needs to be supported by deep 
study of the larger principles involved in our teaching. 
Devotion and enthusiasm are urgently needed, but so 
is the quiet and illumined mind which has insight. This 
can be trained by dedicated and disciplined living, 
combined with the right kind of study. ^ 

The German occupation of Brussels ended early in 
September. On the 30th, the first meeting was held 
when the General Secretary, Mile. Serge Brisy, said : 

I declare the Belgian Section of the Theosophical 
Society officially opened after four and a half years of 

^ See Theosophy in Action^ December 1944. 
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cruel imprisonment from which it is now thankfully 
delivered.” Congratulations were sent from the President, 
Mr. Jinarajadasa, Srimati Rukmini Devi and Mr. van 
Dissel, who had given them the news of the Society 
from which they had so long been severed. No election 
for General Secretary had been possible since 1940, so 
the President directed the Section to carry on till an 
election was held. The Section outlined for itself a 
vigorous programme of work, and proposed to restart 
L'Action Theosophique if and when possible. As the 
Section Library had been pillaged, members were asked 
to give or loan books to make a start again. , Electricity 
was so short and coal so rare that the lectures started 
in candle-light and members brought what they could 
of their scanty stores of wood and coal to tvarrti the 
freezing room. But they met happily and pledged 
themselves anew to the cause of Theosophy.^ 

“ As soon as the Allies were in Paris, we began to 
live again,” writes the French General Secretary, 
Dr. Paul Thorin, in 1950. The first public meeting 
was held, December 10, in Adyar Hall (headquarters) 
which was crowded by a joyful throng of members to 
whom Professor Marcault gave an inspiring address. 
It had not been easy to secure the return of the beauti¬ 
ful headquarters, but this was accomplished and the 
building cleaned up. The Section files were found and 
on examination it was clear that a system had been 
concocted for the interpretation of Theosophical teach¬ 
ings so as to form “ sham ” facts for prosecution. The 
* Letter from and MS. of opening speech by Mile. Serge Brisj^. 
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members who followed the teachings were classed as 
“ mediocre ’* or “ sheep ” ! ‘ Two-thirds of the Library 
books had been sent to Germany, of which some were 
recover^ ; the other third some members had at night 
and with great secrecy managed to smuggle away. 
These books combined formed the nucleus of a fresh 
library. Many of the books stolen from members found 
their way to book-sellers, and as there was an extreme 
shortage of literature, these were eagerly bought by the 
public. This and other causes now led to a rapid 
increase of hundreds of new members. 

Madame Zelma Blech died in this year at the age 
of 92. She was the last of the fine Blech family who 
were sc^ long the centre of Theosophical activities in 
Paris. In their large flat they entertained all the Theo¬ 
sophical leaders. Charles Blech was General Secretary 
for 25 years. Mile. Aimee Blech held a class for 
beginners for 25 years. This class is now named after 
her. Mme. Zelma Blech, poised, distinguished, charm¬ 
ing and gentle, was an ever-present counsellor and 
friend to hundreds.^ 

Though war events were moving towards an allied 
victory, there were still dreadful air-raids over England. 
Many members were bombed out, but casualties were 
slight. In these unpleasant conditions the Section 
carried on, and considered itself highly privileged to 
have Mr, Jinarajadasa in its midst. Though acute 

* See translation of Prof. Marcault’s circular in Theosophy in 
Acliont June 1945. 

article on Early Days in France ” by C. Jinarajadasa in 
Theosophy in Action, June 1944. 
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paper shortage checked publications, yet thousands of 
pamphlets were sold or distributed free. Jersey and 
Guernsey (Channel Islands) were still in enemy hands, 
so the Lodges there could not function. Books and 
other literature were sent to Accra Lodge, Gold Coast, 
W. Africa, and Trinidad in the British West Indies, 
both linked to the English Section. Finland too still 
suffered from severe air-raids, especially Helsinki, but 
hostilities ceased in September and members returned 
to the capital, including those evacuated from Karelia, 
and meetings were enthusiastic. Theosophy seemed 
to interest the public even more than before the war. 
Though Belfast suffered severely from air-raids, the 
Convention was held there and drew North and South 
Ireland together. The dream of Irish Theosophists (one 
that Dr. Besant also held) is that “ this beautiful land 
may regain her spiritual heritage and thus become the 
spiritual heart of the West 

This was the Silver Jubilee year of the Mexican Sec¬ 
tion, which was celebrated at the seaport of Tampico, 
under the auspices of the local Lodge. It was splendid 
and fruitful. At Mexico City all four metropolitan 
Lodges assembled in a great public meeting, when 
each President related the work his Lodge had done. 
Dr. Arundale congratulated the Section on the fine 
work it had accomplished, specially on the enormous 
annual output of leaflets.^ A Trust was formed for 
the legal ownership of property, for the Section had 
acquired a headquarters in the heart of Mexico City, 

* Letter from the General Secretary, Sr. A. de la Pefia Gil, 1950. 
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and had started a Theosophical Colony on land which 
it had bought and where three buildings were already 
up. On account of internal difficulties the Chilean 
Section was stationary. 

In S. Africa Mr. Kruisheer reported a rising tide of 
interest and enthusiasm. The Section now chose for its 
name Southern Africa—to include Rhodesia, Mozam¬ 
bique (Portuguese) and S.W* Africa. The title of 
General Secretary was changed to that of National 
President. Miss Clara Codd travelled over the great 
spaces of S. Africa, having most successful meetings. 
In New Zealand the Convention was held at Dunedin 
where the Lodge celebrated its 50th Anniversary, 
Owing to paper restrictions the Section “magazine be¬ 
came temporarily a quarterly. Mr. Hodson was doing 
valuable work and the Rt. Rev, Harry Banks, National 
Lecturer, was most successful with young people and 
children. The Brazilian Section celebrated its 25th 
Anniversary. Activities were severely curtailed owing 
to war conditions and the difficulties and expense 
of travel, but some Lodges were busy, though propa¬ 
ganda was not easy. The Peruvian Section started a 
Theosophical Review in spite of paper shortage ; 
Colombia did the same. In Burma, Netherlands East 
Indies and the Philippine Islands the Society was 
practically extinguished by the Japanese, as were the 
Lodges in Shanghai (China), Hong Kong and Singapore. 

Though the United States was so deeply engaged in 
the prosecution of war, Theosophical work was well 
sustained despite many restrictions. A Questionnaire 
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showed that 64 per cent of the members joined 
the Society through personal contacts. Lecture tours 
were carried out and vast quantities of leaflets distri* 
buted. A Convention could not be held, but a small 
group met at headquarters. Much consideration was 
given to the idea of establishing a Research Depart¬ 
ment. It was thought that it does not seem to be the 
part of the TheosophiccJ Society to undertake a broad 
educational programme in Science or any other field of 
enquiry. The special function of the Society is that of 
stimulating individual thought and creative effort within 
its membership, provided such effort contributes more 
or less directly to its one great purpose of making more 
extensively known, felt and lived, the great principles 
that go by the name of Theosophy. There was no need 
for the Society to teach art, science, economics, educa¬ 
tion, etc. There is the need that we should tell of the 
great principles of Nature underlying the facts of man’s 
Brotherhood, to leaven the whole world with the princi¬ 
ples of Theosophy. That alone is the work of the 
Theosophical Society in all parts of its organization^ 
and in every member. 


1945 

On his return from Banaras Dr. Arundale was 
advised that he should take complete rest, for he was 
gravely ill. However, he kept in touch with everything, 
wrote much and sent greetings for all important occa¬ 
sions throughout the Society. He kept closely in touch 
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with the European Federation, watching for its revival 
and encouraging it in every way. He was deeply 
interested in the effort to keep Hindus and Muslims in 
India together in mutual understanding. Gradually he 
transferred some of the responsibilities of his Presi¬ 
dential office to others. Srimati Rukmini Devi had 
already been given charge of the Adyar Estate, an 
onerous task with all a large community's interests and 
problems and having many contacts with the world in 
general. The Vice-President, Mr. Sri Ram, dealt with 
the urgent business of the Society and with routine 
matters. 

Despite all care and attention Dr. Arundale passed 
away on August 12, just as the world war ended. As 
soon as news of his death was known newspapers 
carried it throughout the world. Messages of sympathy 
and of appreciation poured into Adyar from all over 
the world. So went from us a truly great man of 
splendid capacities and qualities, of exceptional powers 
of devotion, who lived a dedicated life. He was 
powerful and capable yet simple and humble, and 
always deeply tender towards suffering. Full of good¬ 
will himself he strove to arouse it in others, and he 
never failed to express and urge reverence for greatness. 
He could speak eloquently and wrote easily and well— 
articles, pamphlets and books, of which the chief aure 
You, Mount Everest, Nirvana, Kundalini, A Guardian 
Wall of Will and The Lotus Fire, 

The Society had felt very deeply the loss of 
Dr. Besants leadership and had paused awhile. 
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Dr. Arundale with vigour and ability drew it together 
again. He carefully studied the needs of the National 
Societies, and encouraged, stimulated and advised 
them. He continued to build Adyar into the Flaming 
Centre ” desired for it. “ Straight Theosophy was his 
rousing slogan. Another call was, “ Together, though 
differently. He wanted the basic Truths of Theosophy 
to be taught and spread throughout the world. As the 
war drew to a close he initiated the Rehabilitation 
Fund, for he was anxious to restore the strength of 
the devastated Sections that they might play their part 
in the reconstruction of the world* He wanted also 
that Sections and Lodges in non-occupied countries 
should overhaul themselves and so be ready for the 
new ” day ; above all he pleaded for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of ourselves to meet the needs of the future. He ' 
looked forward to presiding over a Round Table Con¬ 
ference when all the European officials would meet and 
plan together the future Theosophical work in Europe. 

Dr. Arundale strongly and constantly supported 
Srimati Rukmini Devi in her efforts to revive and 
spiritualize once more Indian culture and arts. India 
mourned him sincerely, for it had long known him well, 
and loved him for his own sake and his work for the 
country, and for his faithful support of Dr. Besant in 
her Indian religious, educational and political work, all 
converging towards political freedom and self- 
government. 

Dr. Arundale was known not only for his Theosoph¬ 
ical work but also for his interest in Co-Freemasonry, 
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of which he was the head from 1935 of the Eastern 
Federation of the Order of Co-Freemasonry, He was 
a keen supporter of the Indian Scout movement, being 
for some years Provincial Commissioner for Madras 
Province. 

Until the new President was elected, Mr. Sri Ram 
now took charge of the affairs of the Society and 
advised the Sections accordingly. He was well pre¬ 
pared for this responsibility. He had long been private 
secretary to Dr. Besant and had assisted her to edit her 
newspapers and journals. He knew the work of the 
Society well for he had been Treasurer and Recording 
Secretary, and Adyar had been his home for many 
years. He sent greetings to the Sections asking them to 
make up for the grievous loss of Dr. Arundale by doing 
their best in the midst of so many difficulties, and 
to carry on the great work committed to their 
charge. He assured them that “ we at Adyar will 
do all we can to maintain unimpaired its world-wide 
contacts and its function of diffusing the light and 
guidance which members all over the world have 
learned to expect from the heart of the Society. . . 
He was busy preparing for the Annual Convention, at 
which he gave the opening speech. He paid tribute to 
the memory of Dr. Arundale, expressing what all had 
felt in the loss of his presence, his dynamic leadership 
and warm-hearted friendship which awakened enthu¬ 
siasm in all. Fascist States had banned Theosophy 
because of its ideal of Universal Brotherhood and 
adherence to individual freedom. He thought the 
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many proposals and ideas aiming at unity were early 
attempts at rough-hewing of the stones of the Temple 
of Peace. We should have a clear consciousness of 
the unity of Europe, presaging its outer union, in which 
“ collaborators ** must be included, as the ideal of 
brotherhood cannot exclude anyone. Theosophy is 
above all creeds. 

During the year 1945 Mr. Jinarajadasa was in India. 
In January, after the Banaras Convention, he made a 
tour of Allahabad, Bombay, Surat, Ahmedabad and 
Bhavnagar, and on his return journey to Madras he 
halted at Poona. Later, in March, he travelled to 
Calcutta for lecture work, and then afterwards to 
Banaras. After his return to Madras, except for another 
visit to Bombay to consult physicians, the rest of the 
year was spent at Adyar. From September at the 
evening meetings at Headquarters he began a series of 
addresses on Plato. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa was the only candidate for election 
as President, but a regular election was to be held 
according to the rules of the International Society. 
Those who read this and other histories of the Society, 
and from personal experience, will know how greatly 
and tirelessly he has served the Theosophical move¬ 
ment. As long ago as 1899 he began his work in Nice 
and Paris. In 1902 he began his career as a Theo¬ 
sophical lecturer in Italy. We all know his clear and 
beautiful renderings of Theosophy ; of his constant love 
of and care for humanity, and his deep sympathy with 
its sorrows ; and we know of his devotion and care for 
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Dr. Besant, Now he was already making arrangements 
for his future staff, etc., so as to be able to take up his 
duties without delay when the time came. 

The European Federation was gathering up the 
threads of communication with the Sections. As soon 
as any contact was made Adyar was notified. By 
September the whereabouts of all the General Sec¬ 
retaries were known. In some Sections, like Sweden, 
Summer Schools had continued, in others plans were 
made to restart them. It was found eventually that in 
no Section had work really ceased even during the 
worst of times, though outwardly silenced. 

Mr. Peter Freeman, M. P., formerly General Secretary 
in Wales, travelling on Government business, briefly 
visited Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary 
and Rumania. Amidst the terrible conditions that 
prevailed he met with members and gave them welcome 
messages and information. Despite all privations and 
horrors they were hopeful and looked forward to 
resuming active expressions of the brotherhood so dear 
to them. But they sorely needed food, clothes and books. 

In December—at St. Michaels, Huizen, Holland— 
the Federation held an Executive Committee meeting, 
which representatives of six countries managed to 
attend, though travelling was very awkward, and visas 
hard to obtain. The Committee gave much attention 
to the distribution of funds for Rehabilitation, and how 
best to plan the translation, publication and distribution 
of much needed literature. L*Action Theosophique was 
to be restarted under Mile. Serge Brisy and her former 
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helpers, and Theosophy in Action was to be continued 
under the editorship of Mrs. Adelaide Gardner, 

Since bombing had ceased there were increased 
attendances at meetings in England, especially at the 
Convention in London. Summer Schools began again 
and campaigns on Reincarnation and Karma were 
carried out. The London Federation organized a special 
meeting On Reincarnation, at which about 2,000 people 
were present. Prof. J. E. Marcault (France), who was 
one of the speakers, some days later addressed a 
crowded meeting on “ Scientific Evidence for Rebirth 
He spoke also to the Section's National Council, when 
he said he thought his hard life in a concentration camp 
had been a magnificent spiritual experience—one 
was forced to live Theosophy. The most useful thing 
we can do is to keep in all its strength and power and 
reality our link of brotherhood, not only between our¬ 
selves, but between us and the rest of mankind. Our 
task is to give expression in vision, thought, word and 
act to the oneness of mankind. Unless we recognize 
the reality of the superhuman background of world 
brotherhood, we shall fail in handing on the power of 
unity. The fullness of the Theosophical Society is the 
great hierarchy of Supermen. Unless our Society re¬ 
mains Their Society it will only be a group of men, not 
a nucleus of the brotherhood of power and love. 

France was the first of the liberated Sections to hold 
a Convention in May, though few outside Paris could 
attend as travelling was still very difficult Mr. John 
Coats, English General Secretary, succeeded in getting 
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there in time and was given a great welcome. His 
addresses were in French. White Lotus Day meeting. 
May 8, coincided with the announcement of the allied 
victory in Europe. Many members managed to attend 
this meeting when a notably artistic musical programme 
was presented, A group of members was formed who 
hoped to prepare and edit propaganda literature suited 
for all temperaments or rays, and to adapt to French 
mentality certain presentations of aspects of Theo- 
sophical teaching to try to draw together Lodges in 
France, and to help the French Section to come close 
to other Sections. 

Owing to the terrible condition of Italian railways, a 
Section Convention was not possible. At the end of 
May the Section was formally reconstructed, for all the 
members had answered the call sent out, and in 
December the Theosophical Society in Italy was pro¬ 
claimed as restored. In November the Bolletino was 
published to keep all members in touch, and already 
new Lodges were being formed. 

The Hungarian Section thankfully started work again 
after being delivered from Nazi persecution. The 
duplicating machine had been saved, so translations 
could be made and printed off. They produced in this 
way Dr. Besant’s Introduction to Yoga and her translation 
of the Bhagavad Gitd, which was a best-seller ; also 
translations of other books by Dr. Besant, and At the 
Feet of the Master. The most precious books had been 
hidden, and the rest were intact despite a nearby 
explosion. Food was very scarce, so the members too 
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had to barter their personal belongings for the sake of 
mere existence. There was not money even for circulars 
and postage. The Federation tried to do all it could 
to help, but it was still almost impossible to send 
money from London to the Continent. “ But the work 
goes on ! ” 

The Finnish Section was glad to be no longer 
isolated. A very enthusiastic Convention was held at 
Easter. Members had earlier begun to return and 
resume work. As the population moved west from 
territory seized by Russia, the Lodge from Viipuri met 
in Helsinki. All Helsinki Lodges had an inter-Lodge 
committee which arranged meetings, lectures, entertain¬ 
ments, etc. at headquarters. The members liked free 
discussions and good textbooks, such as Dr. Besant’s 
Outer Court and Mr. Jinarajadasa s First Principles of 
Theosophy, 

After years of good work the Russian Section outside 
Russia found it impossible to carry on, so this gallant 
Section was dissolved. During the war the Swiss 
Section had occupied itself a good deal in considering 
the problem of reconstruction, both for the Society in 
Europe and for a general World Round Table. Sug¬ 
gestions for the latter covered the needs of human 
beings, personally and politically ; for the former plans 
were suggested for Theosophical work which might 
ensure the spiritual needs of a hew Europe. The 
Section issued a fine programme in two languages for 
its September Conference. The Section in Belgium 
was settling into regular work with many new members. 
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Weekly lectures in Brussels on Basic Theosophy were 
well attended. Eleven Lodges were at work again, 
though that at Liege had suffered from the loss of 
everything. A Flemish-speaking Lodge at Antwerp 
had gone on meeting all during the war. Though 
some members had gone “ underground ” they went 
by devious ways to attend the meeting on White Lotus 
Day. The Austrian Section restarted on November 17, 
the 70th birthday of the Theosophical Society. The 
authorities of the Republic gave permission for the 
reconstruction of the Section, but not yet for the publi¬ 
cation of a journal. 

When the German army overran Denmark in 1940 the 
General Secretary buried important archives, and burned 
lists of members and old correspondence so that mem¬ 
bers should be safe from persecution. At first Germany 
was not directly antagonistic to the Society, but in 1943 
conditions became so bad that all connection with the 
President ceased, and no more diplomas were issued. 
No public meetings could be held in the larger cities, 
though some Lodges met privately. A few members, 
being misled, collaborated with the Nazis, tried to have 
the Section dissolved and carried on a “ nerve war ” 
against the members. After the war they were interned. 
The Section, after long discussion, decided by a 
majority that in the spirit of Brotherhood nothing should 
be done against them. The magazine Theosophia had 
been left unmolested. It was valuable because it 
consisted mainly of translations of the best Theosoph¬ 
ical writers, thus making their work accessible to Danish 
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members. The first Convention since 1940 was held 
in September when funds were raised for lecturers ; 
the first to be invited were Mr. and Mrs. Ransom 
(England). 

The Section in Yugoslavia had very little connection 
with Adyar during the war, but friends in Switzerland 
managed to send them information. They now had 
permission from the authorities to resume Theosophical 
work, so in a cleaned and crowded room members met 
in December at headquarters, Zagreb, and celebrated 
the delayed commemoration of the 70th birthday of the 
Society, and arranged how to restart activities. 

After the German invasion all Theosophical activities 
ceased in Greece, but some members met privately in 
different houses. Books published in Greek were 
saved, but high rents made it almost impossible to have 
even a small room in which to house them and to meet. 
After the liberation the Section began again eagerly to 
function and found there was much public interest in 
Theosophy. 

To its great joy Norway was liberated on May 8. A 
few private groups had met to keep the Theosophical 
work alive. As it was almost impossible to find 
accommodation, the Lodge meetings and the library in 
Oslo were housed in the home of Mr. Ernst Nielsen, 
the General Secretary. Much of the Theosophical 
work had to be done through the journal NorsJ^ Teosofisk 
Tidsskrift, for there were very few public speakers. The 
Swedish Section was eager to take up international 
contacts again, and was able to resume lectures and 
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Summer Schools. The magazine, Teosofisk Tidskrift, 
which had been in circulation for 56 years, was the 
oldest idealistic journal in the country, and found much 
favour with the public. The Icelandic Section celebrated 
its 25th Anniversary. 

After five years of enforced inaction the Netherlands 
Section was free to work again. In Amsterdam most 
of the members were safe after a long ordeal of sup¬ 
pression and starvation. A few had lost their homes 
and everything in them. Professor E. L. Selliger was 
appointed by the Federation to act as Presidential 
Agent, in the absence of the General Secretary, and 
was assisted by the experienced Miss C. Dykgraaf. She 
had been able to bury or hide essential records, some 
of which had been sent to a safe address in England, 
out of the way of the Gestapo. The library had been 
taken away and was later discovered in a castle in 
Germany and was restored, all else had been confis¬ 
cated or lost. Circulars were sent out. and many 
answers came in ; but the members had been scattered, 
some had died, some were killed or evacuated and not 
yet traced, some had lost heart and left, and a few had 
collaborated with the Nazis. Twelve Lodges had had 
their Charters lost or destroyed and these were being 
replaced. A meeting of the National Council was soon 
arranged in order to elect officials and plan future 
work. A good Convention met in Amsterdam with 
great joy and enthusiasm. Mr. J. Kruisheer had returned 
from S. Africa and resumed his office of General 
Secretary. At the Centre, Huizen, the “ Big House ^ 
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on St. Michael’s Estate was now returned and members 
were living there again. Though threatened with 
suppression, the Liberal Catholic Church on the estate 
had succeeded in being allowed to continue its work 
throughout the occupation, and held the only kind of 
meeting members could attend without fear. 

The Southern Africa Section started an active 
campaign for Brotherhood between the different races, 
closely co-operating with the South African Institute of 
Race Relations, which was doing splendid work. In 
order to spread Theosophy among the Afrikaans¬ 
speaking people translations were made for them and 
proved useful. The Institute for Theosophical Publi¬ 
cations was constituted as a non-profit making Com¬ 
pany. With the keynote of “ True and Living Brother¬ 
hood,** New Zealand held its Convention at Christ¬ 
church where the Lodge was celebrating its 50th 
Anniversary. In a unique public broadcast the history 
of the Lodge and the teachings and ideals of Theosophy 
were given. In the interests of our Second Object a 
Committee was set up under Mr. G, Hodson’s direction 
to study religions. The Australian Section celebrated 
its Golden Jubilee, and produced a special commemora¬ 
tive issue of its Section magazine, now published 
quarterly owing to paper restrictions. In Canada 
Mr. A. E. S. Smythe, who had given twenty-five yeeurs 
of faithful service as General Secretary of the Section, 
relinquished his office. He had been a member of the 
Society for 56 years. In Toronto there was a Secret 
Doctrine class which had met every Sunday for nearly 
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50 years. The Toronto Lodge ran an important 
“ travelling library/’ with about 5,000 books to loan out. 

The Argentine Section was busy preparing a new 
Constitution, but the political situation in the country 
was not favourable for extensive Theosophical work. 
The General Secretary, Sr. Jose B. Olivares, was very 
interested helping the Bolivian sub-Section, which he 
hoped would eventually become a fully fledged Section. 
Lodge Ariel, the second oldest Lodge in the Uruguayan 
Section, edited a beautiful magazine called Devenir, 
This Section is one of those in which some Lodges 
do specific work. Lodge Vidya was interested 
in the teachings of Mr. Krishnamurti ; Lodge Karma 
Marga put the First Object into practice ; Pallas Athene 
Lodge studied only the Second Object; study was the 
choice of Lodge Harmonia. Every Saturday one Lodge 
in turn arranged a lecture on the works of H. P. B. 
In Chile the Silver Jubilee of the Section was impres¬ 
sively celebrated in Valparaiso, and for which a special 
edition of Revista was published. There was increased 
public interest in Theosophy, and many books in 
Spanish were sold. In Mexico, a member of the former 
Spanish Section, who used to publish Theosophical 
books in Spain, now, with the help of Mexican members 
established a publishing business. A number of im¬ 
portant Theosophical books were in the press. This 
venture would make our literature again widely available 
for those who read Spanish. 

As the Section in Ceylon had had practically no 
communication with Headquarters at Adyar since 1941, 
11 
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its Charter was withdrawn and the Section became a 
Presidential Agency. The Singapore Lodge, when 
meetings were forbidden by the Japanese, arranged 
picnic parties so that they could keep in contact. After 
the liberation in October meetings were begun again. 
The Library had been lost, but was restarted with the 
help of books from Durban Lodge (S. Africa). In India 
there was a great increase in membership, among 
whom were large numbers of young people. Sri Rohit 
Mehta, General Secretary, instituted a Theosophical 
News Service for India. Mr. Bertram Keightley died 
in Allahabad at the age of 85. He joined the Society 
in 1884 and was a devoted friend of H. P. B. He 
greatly assisted her with The Secret Doctrine^ patiently 
copying the MSS., correcting proofs, and helping 
financially. He was the first General Secretary in 
India, later he was General Secretary of the British 
Section, and then of the new European Section. 



UNDER MR. C. JINARAJADASA AS 
PRESIDENT 

1946 

On February 17, Adyar Day, a large gathering of 
members assembled in Headquarters Hall when the 
Vice-President, Mr. N. Sri Ram, paid tribute to the 
great leaders of the past who had charged Adyar with 
their magnetism and devotion. He then declared 
Mr. C. Jinarajadasa elected as President of the Theo- 
sophical Society, one in whom the whole Society had 
confidence, one who would lead it forward to greater 
strength and usefulness and enable it to play its proper 
part in the very difficult circumstances in which the 
world found itself. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa was then formally installed in the 
Presidential chair, and the Vice-President placed on his 
iinger the signet-ring worn by Mme. Blavatsky, 
Dr. Besant and Dr. Arundale. Many messages of 
congratulation from all over the world were read. 
Mr. Jinarajadasa then gave an impressive address. He 
traced the history of the Theosophical Society, which 
began in New York with a small group of 16 interested 
persons, and is today a world-wide organization. “ Up 
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to the outbreak of war the International Society was 
composed of 48 National Societies, each with its own 
administration. Expositions of Theosophy were being 
given, here in India in 10 languages, and in other parts 
of the world in 20 more. What binds us, of nearly all 
races and creeds, is an abiding eagerness to understand 
every aspect of Truth, religious, scientific, philosophic 
and artistic, in order that, growing nobler in character^ 
we may take part in the affairs of men so as to diminish 
little by little the sum total of human misery, ignorance 
and cruelty. We have been led in this task ... by three 
Presidents of the Society, . . It is my duty, now, at your 
command, to lead you, . . Theosophy the Divine Wis¬ 
dom, as we possess it today is only that small body of 
Truth which underlies the ever-changing facts, not only 
of our globe and of our humanity, but of the whole 
Cosmos. . . We have already received a part of the 
Wisdom from Adept Teachers in the past. . . We are 
receiving today new fragments of the Wisdom in what 
science is discovering in every field of investigation ; 
here and there we gain glimpses also in the creations of 
the great poets and artists of the world.” Mr. Jinarajadasa 
then traced along what lines he hoped to discover with 
our aid new aspects of Theosophy and how we can 
work together towards a fuller realization of our First 
Object. We have already done much towards that 
realization ; in some ways perhaps we are the only 
organization that has so far succeeded. We Theosophists 
have as our most powerful and dynamic idea the 
Universal Brotherhood of Humanity. “ Helped by the 
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Teachers and Their teachings of the past, we must 
create new Wisdoms, new Theosophies, so that we 
are known . . • as men and women busy, strenuously, 
but also with the sense of joy, creating new ways of 
happiness for mankind. . . We are working to create 
that new day’s light and that happiness for all when 
there shall be no distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or 
colour; when men know and rejoice in the only 
supreme fact of their immortal life a^ Souls. . . For they 
will have discovered that the way, the truth, the life and 
the joy are inseparable from the essential nature of 
every man, woman and child. We shall succeed in our 
stupendous task. . . For we work, but not alone. With 
us stand the Great Saviours of the world who have gone 
before us. Their blessing is with us ; Their strength 
will uphold us, as, in Their name and for the love of 
mankind, we go forth into the world to lessen the load 
of human misery.” 

The President nominated Mr. Sidney A. Cook as the 
new Vice-President and he was elected by the General 
Council. Mr. Cook had retired the previous year, after 
fourteen years of work, from his post as National 
President of the Theosophical Society in America. 
Heavily engaged in an important business position, he 
yet found time to perfect the organization of the Section, 
assisted by a fine staff with a well-equipped office. His 
wife was National Secretary for eleven years. They 
decided to go to Adyar to live. 

The President visited Lodges in both North and 
South India. He had for years striven to bridge the 
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gap between Muslim and Hindu, by promoting friendly 
relations organized by Theosophists. But the bitter 
animosity between them mounted fiercely and com¬ 
munal riots in the North led him to decide to hold the 
Convention at Adyar instead of Banaras. 

In his Presidential Address on “ Theosophy 
1945-1947,” Mr. Jinarajadasa said the Theosophical 
Society had weathered many a storm and was now 
stronger than ever. One of the greatest of Adepts had 
said that the Society “ was chosen as the corner-stone, 
the foundation of the future religions of humanity 
With such a future prophesied for us we may well go 
forward in confidence undismayed by the fortunes 
that every society has of decreasing or increasing 
membership. The work that has been done is stu¬ 
pendous in the course of our 71 years. The main 
facts and laws concerning things divine and human, 
known within the restricted circle of the Society’s life, 
are now widespread. He spoke of the courage and 
devotion of members during the war years and of the 
revival now going on ; also of the unhappy political 
events in India. Our role of Theosophy in the future 
was to unite the material with the spiritual, the objective 
with the subjective. It is because Matter is a mirror of 
Spirit that we need to organize Matter to the very 
height of perfection and co-ordination, till the light of 
Spirit is reflected in all objects of Matter in daily use 
and when we use leisure tightly. ” When men are 
surrounded by such conditions of happiness that they 
cannot help remembering constantly the nature of the 
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Good, the True and the Beautiful, then they will know 
the supreme fact that that Divine Trinity is waiting to 
reveal itself in them, and to grow steadily in increased 
splendour in their daily lives.” 

Srimati Rukmini Devi was occupied as usual with the 
many activities which claimed her attention, both at 
Adyar and in her dance recitals in various parts of the 
country. She flew to Europe, arriving at Huizen in 
August, where she took part in the Federation meetings. 
Later she went to England to lecture to both the public 
and to members ; then flew to Sweden to do the same 
in Stockholm. Then came a brief visit to Copenhagen, 
Denmark, with a talk to members, then back to Holland. 
On October 1st she formed at Huizen a Central 
Committee for Europe to prepare celebrations for 
Dr. Besant’s Centenary—1847-1947. She wanted to 

, ... Hr 

have representative committees, in every country, or 
the Besant International Cultural Centre in Adyar. She 
desired to found a lasting memorial worthy of 
Dr. Besant’s great merits and fame. She had already 
toured many towns in India to form committees. During 
October she visited Brussels and Paris and was wel¬ 
comed with delight; then she went back to Adyar by 
way of Switzerland. 

The European Federation met in Huizen, August, 
when eight nationalities were represented. Srimati 
Rukmini Devi in her address said that the most urgent 
and immediate problem is the unity of the nations among 
themselves, but for this the resolution of intellectual 
difficulties is less important than the resolution of 
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emotional misunderstandings. The Rehabilitation Fund 
was closed and all donors sincerely thanked. There 
was enough of the Fund left to meet all remaining 
needs as they arose in the various necessitous countries 
in Europe or in the East. Books to re-equip Libraries 
were still being collected and distributed. The War 
Distress Relief Committee continued to send food and 
clothes to those in need. Despite all the trouble and 
loss caused by the war since 1939, there was a member¬ 
ship gain in Europe. In beautiful, peaceful Gammel 
Praestegaard, Denmark, the first Summer School 
of its kind for “ the North ’* ^ was held in July, under 
the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Ransom. Scandinavian 
General Secretaries except that of Iceland were present, 
and also well-known members from other countries, all 
helping to give the necessary impetus to these Sections 
after their long and trying war years. The Federation 
was building up a Library at Huizen, which had 
been accumulating in London, and from which rare and 
special books would be lent out to students. 

Once the Italian Section was reorganized membership 
rapidly increased. The publication of the best Theo- 
sophical books translated into Italian and public meet¬ 
ings were directed towards propagating the ideal and 
spirit of Brotherhood. Radio talks helped to make 
known the existence of the Society and its teachings. 
The Lodges grew in size and numbers with many young 
members. After a long isolation the German Section 

' The coxmtries usually thought of as Scandinavian are Norway» 
Sweden, Finland, Denmark and Iceland. 
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started again. As all records had been destroyed by 
the Gestapo, it was not easy to trace the members—so 
many had left, died, disappeared, been killed or had 
perished in some awful concentration camp. Lodges 
began to meet regularly for members and enquirers, 
but suitable rooms were hard to come by. The 
authorities formally authorized the Section in the 
British Zone, so a Presidential Agent was appointed 
until there could be fuller co-ordination in both the 
British and American Zones. Finally the Allied 
Military Government gave permission for Lodges here 
and there to re-open. The Section began again to 
correspond with other countries, and in all matters 
found Mr. J. E. van Dissel and Mrs. Adelaide Gardner 
wonderfully helpful. The Netherlands Section, now 
well reconstituted, held its first regular election of 
officers in February. France had still many difficulties 
to overcome, but public lectures and study classes were 
regularly held and the Section Bulletin appeared to 
keep members informed. The publication of Le Lotus 
Bleu, which had disappeared during the war, was 
resumed. It was founded by H.P.B. 

Hungary found Theosophical work excessively diffi¬ 
cult to carry out. The history of the Society during 
1939-44 was largely determined by the political and 
military events brought about by the geographical 
position of the country. Though Nazi influence had 
increased, the Theosophical work was carried on un¬ 
interruptedly until March 1944, when Hungary was 
actually occupied by the Germans and all meetings 
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were forbidden, and the pro-Nazi Government ordered 
the dissolution of all Societies. The Theosophical 
Society was saved because, except for the last two 
months of the purely Nazi regime, there were always 
to be found in any office those who in defiance of 
officialdom were ready to help a worthy cause. By 
the personal intervention of a member, the name of the 
Society was dropped from the list of Societies which 
were to be dissolved. This saved the library and 
premises and allowed the members to carry on and 
display the Society’s seal. They met informally in little 
groups, and dropped in at headquarters to see if there 
were anything to do. As said on p. II0, till October 1944 
Hungary was a place of refuge for all war-stricken 
people, especially the Polish, who were helped through 
the Polish members. As the anti-Jewish pressure 
strengthened, with terrible persecutions and cruelty, 
most of the increase in membership consisted of Jews 
who came eagerly to a place where they were treated 
as equals without any discrimination. When the various 
societies were summoned to cancel their Jewish mem¬ 
berships, the Theosophical Society refused to do so. 
During the worst of the persecution the Jewish members 
often found a hiding place in the Society’s premises. 
“ Thus brotherhood without discrimination was practised 
by the Theosophical Society in Hungary during those 
years of turmoil and misery, lifting therefore a fraction, 
however tiny, of the heavy Keurma of the world.” ^ In 

' Letter Irom Miss Flora S^ldver (many years General Secretary 
in Hungary), 1950. 
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January of this year a special meeting was held to 
recast the Rules and make them more in conformity 
with those of the Society, as the Section had had to 
insert various items forbidding those in the Liberal 
Catholic Church and those under 18 years of age to 
belong to it. The Section had kept in touch as long 
as possible with other Sections by sending post cards 
using a special system of words. Sometimes it took a 
year and a half to get a reply. When the Russians 
poured into the country some soldiers came to the 
library and saw the shelves of books, were impressed, 
and never came again. Now regular meetings were 
being held again and new members were joining, 
including many young students. They were hoping to 
re-start public meetings as the Rehabilitation Fund had 
enabled them to repair their headquarters. They were 
very grateful for the help they had received, especially 
from the American and Swiss Sections. 

In Yugoslavia five Lodges had to be closed during 
the war, as all the members had “ disappeared ” or 
been killed. Old members had been lost track of, but 
many new ones were coming in. The Section was 
making a fine recovery and a plan was made to train 
members so as to be ready to spread Theosophy 
throughout the country. 

After eight years of darkness and sorrow, the 
Austrian Section held its first Conference and elections 
in March. The Gestapo had given the Section no time 
to save anything, nor any of their 3,000 books, so with 
a hundred books from England they had to start all 
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over again. The members began to meet in private 
houses and started lectures for beginners, and study 
for the deeper aspects of Theosophy. Lodges were 
revived, but the four zones of “ occupation ” made 
difficulties. The military authorities had not yet sanc¬ 
tioned any publications. In Vienna work at the head¬ 
quarters continued steadily in spite of atrocious living 
conditions. The four Lodges in Styria formed a 
Federation with their chief centre at Graz, where there 
was much interest in Theosophy. The Swiss Section 
had a noticeably international character owing to the 
presence of refugees from many nations and the ease 
of intercourse in many languages. An Italian-speaking 
group was formed during the war, and Spanish mem¬ 
bers were also joining the Section. 

The Indian Section grew rapidly, over 1,200 joining 
during the year, with 22 new Lodges and Centres. The 
President visited both the North and the South, as did 
also Mr. Sri Ram, Srimati Rukmini Devi and the General 
Secretary and his wife. All Provincial Federations 
were put on a new basis to develop their distinctive 
qualities and greater scope was given to the central 
authority to co-ordinate the common policies of the 
whole Section. There was a two-fold work to do : to 
give a clear idea of the deeper realities of life ; and 
there should be new activities to translate Brotherhood 
into action. The Netherlands Fast Indies Section was 
very happy to be able to begin work again in Java 
after so many years of oppression. The Philippine 
Islands Section was reorganized in February, when the 
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first post-war Convention was held with 8 revived Lodges 
and one new Lodge. The books belonging to the Section 
and those owned and circulated by members, especially 
if in English, the Japanese destroyed in their “ cultural 
offensive After the liberation, members began at 
once to contribute towards the purchase of new books 
and to organize a new circulating library with books 
purchased from the American Theosophical Press, and 
both new and used books donated by American mem¬ 
bers. These books were loaned out to the Lodges. 
A piece of land had been donated by two devoted 
members, near Quezon City, also a new Quonset Hut, 
which was remodelled into a two-story building for the 
national headquarters. 

In Burma the country was exhausted by the ruthless 
Japanese, who hated and persecuted the Theosophical 
Society, so members abandoned their homes and 
Lodges. Seven Lodges had now revived, and books, 
records and property were recovered, saved by the 
heroic efforts of U San Hla and others. Theosophical 
work in Egypt was handicapped in various ways : 
90 per cent of the population are Muslims who have 
no interest in any Fraternity outside their own ; the 
Copts (about one million) are not interested ; the rest 
of the varied population is averse to Theosophy, being 
more attached to business and in the intense heat of 
the summer many people go away. One French- 
speaking Lodge was really active. The Library 
in Cairo was a real asset, though workers were 
needed. 
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A revolutionary change had taken place in the 
material affairs of Headquarters, Adyar, for in April it 
was incorporated into the Municipality of Madras. 
Being listed as a religious body the Society had paid 
few taxes, now every one of the sixty-six buildings, 
except the shrines of religions and the rooms of 
Dr. Besant, was to be taxed, also land not yet built 
upon. There was little to gain by being part of the 
Corporation, as Headquarters had its own water 
supply and obtained electric current in bulk from a 
company in Madras. Then also there was a necessary 
increase all round of the salaries of clerical and other 
workers, according to their grades. All this meant the 
Society was to meet an additional yearly cost of over 
£ 3,000, in addition to the usual expenses. All through 
the years the quota of Section annual dues to be sent to 
Headquarters had been kept at a low rate in order 
to allow the National Societies to retain as much 
as possible for their local work. What was sent 
to Adyar covered only 11 j per cent of the running 
expenses of Headquarters. The remainder had to be 
made up by rents and profits from the gardens, 
etc. and especially from donations. The President 
now made a special appeal to the Society to assist 
Headquarters to meet this new and unavoidable 
expense. 

The Adyar Library completed its 60th year on the 
28th December, and proposed to celebrate its Diamond 
Jubilee as part of the celebrations of the Centenary of 
Dr. Besant in the first week of October 1947. 
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The General Council advised against any Lodge of 
the Society occupying itself wholly or in part with 
secret rituals in any form, but if a majority of the 
Lodge members gave permission for this to be done, 
the Council could not prevent it. 

1947 

The President visited some Indian Lodges in the 
early part of the year, though still much engaged in 
re-organizing Adyar. He undertook a strenuous 
European tour beginning in London at the end of April. 
In Ireland, May, his visit was deeply appreciated, “ his 
presence a benediction ”, He presided over the English 
Convention. At the festival of Wesak, May, his speech 
at a meeting arranged by the Buddhist Society, London, 
was recorded and broadcasted in the Far Eastern 
Service, In June he visited Copenhagen, Oslo, Stock¬ 
holm and Finland to preside over Conventions and give 
the Sections once more direct touch with the Presidential 
outlook. He went on to Holland where the Netherlands 
Section celebrated its Golden Jubilee. In the Dutch 
cities where he gave public lectures his large audiences 
were attracted and impressed, and many joined the 
Society. In Paris he presided over the French 
Convention. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa went to Switzerland for the Round 
Table Conference, held July 4-12 under the auspices of 
the European Federation, at Lutzelau-Weggis, near 
Lucerne. In this beautiful setting 66 representatives of 
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19 European countries met—12 of whom were General 
Secretaries^ old and new—much useful Theosophical 
work was done, and under the President’s guidance the 
sense of freedom (rare to some) and good fellowship 
grew and enveloped every one. The Council conferred 
nearly every day with the President, when much 
necessary business was discussed. Also he and others 
gave lectures and talks. During the discussions the 
President made valuable comments. On the question 
“ What does the new member need > ” he said he would 
like to make it clear to the new member that we do not 
offer a definite solution to our problems. We must 
show him that there is a system of Theosophy and 
that we are seekers ourselves. As to admittance by 
ceremony, he must advise not to tie the Society down ta 
ceremonies. We cannot help the new member by what 
we teach, but simply by what we are. He must see 
the light shining in us and feel the sense of friendliness 
in the Lodge. There are three typical standard types 
of members : the student, the devotional type and the 
type of action. Give each a scheme of study. Each must 
feel his responsibility to do something for others. The 
aspect of Art is another way to present Theosophy. 
But in all kinds of ways it is the meetings of Theosophists 
that is an element that may contribute to your know¬ 
ledge. Minimize talks and give the members time to 
meet each other. Spea king abou t the recent ghastly 
war cruelties, the President said we are just at the 
fuming point and if this seco n d attempt, th e Un ited 
N ations Organization, succeeds we shall not have war 
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ag^, nor t hese horrible forms of cruelty, 
shall have awakened the (Conscience of the world. All 
the “ opposing forces ** have worked together to prevent 
this coming together of the nations. In the world the 
conscious sense of unity must be awakened and then 
the world will be at peace. 

During the deliberations the President had noted that 
speakers used the phrase “ Fundamentals of Theo¬ 
sophy **. He suggested that a Committee of seven, 
each person representing a Section, should draw up 
what in their conception are these Fundamentals. They 
drew up twelve points covering the main Theosophical 
teachings.’ 

The President and others went on to Geneva for a 
“ Workers* Week **—also held under the auspices of the 
European Federation. In his opening address he said : 
When we know of Theosophy there comes the strong 
desire to pass on what we have gained. In the past 
we have t ried to study the psychological rn an. Why_ 
not study further the hidden and spiritual nature of 
^ There is also the econornic man and the 
politica l man ; for himself the main interest in these 
matters was the spirit in which the work was done. 

In order to facilitate discussions, delegates and mem¬ 
bers arranged themselves in three language-groups— 
English, French and German—all three considering the 
same questions. The leaders of the groups presented 
their views and conclusions to a combined meeting, 

* See the end of this volume ; also The Theosophlst, September 

1947, p.416. 
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thus all profited by the work done. During the Week 30 
Young Theosophists from 10 countries met the Presi¬ 
dent and talked freely with him. They were given 
hospitality by the Swiss Section. The Section held its 
own Convention, when the President gave a public 
lecture ; he gave also the closing address to the very 
useful and profitable Week. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa went on to Italy, where he presided 
over a most successful Convention in Rome. Florence, 
Genoa and Venice were also visited. He then went 
to Brussels to preside over the Belgian Convention, and 
by the middle of August was back in London. Every¬ 
where he had been received with deep pleasure and 
great confidence in his leadership. 

A special meeting was convened in London, Octo¬ 
ber 1st, to celebrate Dr. Besant's Centenary, during part 
of which Mr. Jinarajadasa and Mr. Peter Freeman were 
at the B.B.C. giving broadcasts on her life and work. 

The President, with Mr. Sri Ram, left England in 
November to be in time for the Convention at Banaras, 
where once more there were many overseas visitors. 
In his Opening Address he reviewed the major events 
of the year, the great world-wide interests of the Society, 
and some of the important movements to which Theo¬ 
sophists lent their aid. He emphasized the necessity 
of presenting Theosophy to the world, particularly 
Reincarnation and Karma in the West. He dwelt 
upon the problem of “ colour The Mahachohan had 
said : ** The white race must be the first to stretch out 
the hand of fellowship to the dark nations. . . .** The 
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best agency for the Adept Brothers is the Theosophical 
Society. When Brotherhood is the ruling principle • . • 
power after power will be thrown into our laps by the 
Adept Brotherhood.” We should employ more time in 
self-discovery through every form of arts and crafts. We 
must open the way for Their help. Each Lodge, each 
member, “ must be a centre of intense Understanding 
and Brotherhood, till a chain of lights will be lit from 
Lodge to Lodge throughout the world, and the darkness 
of the world will vanish, and even statesmen and 
directors of men’s affairs will see clearly the road they 
must inevitably follow 

The European Federation, with its headquarters noW 
sit Eindhoven, S« Holland, comprised 27 Sections (a 
few temporarily non-operative) out of a total of 52 
National Societies (a few inoperative) and Presidential 
Agencies throughout the world. There were now three 
very useful Federation magazines in three languages, 
the oldest being VAction Theosophique^ a quarterly in 
French, interrupted during the war but now resumed 
and edited in Brussels by Mile. Serge Brisy ; Theosophy 
in Aclion^ a quarterly in English, edited in England 
by Mrs. Adelaide Gardner; Adyar, a bi-monthly in 
German, edited at Graz in Austria by Dr. Norbert 
Lauppert. The Round Table Conference in July 
marked the end of the war period and the re-establish** 
ing of closer links between the President and the 
European Sections and between the Sections them¬ 
selves. The policy still was to strengthen and encourage 
the Sections and give them assistance whenever 
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possible and desired. Mr. van Dissel took advantage 
of Mr. Jinarajadasa’s presence in Europe informally to 
discuss with him the affairs of the Federation, and also 
with Mr. Cook, Vice-President, when he too was in 
Europe in September on his way to Adyar, where he 
arrived in time to give the closing address at the 
“ Support Convention 

Literature being the main asset in the Society’s 
work, the fine efforts made by the Federation Book 
Distribution Department deserve recording. Since the 
end of the war about 2,500 books had been distributed, 
by far the larger number being donations as many of 
the standard Theosophical works were out of print. 
Mr. Jinarajadasa, the English Section, including Lodges 
and members, and the United States Section were the 
largest donors. France, Belgium and the Netherlands 
were able to build up their libraries to some extent from 
the personal libraries of members. Germany and 
Austria having nothing left had to make a fresh start. 
Denmark and Norway had not had a headquarters 
library, so they were assisted with fundamental books 
in English. A list of 100 basic books was circulated ta 
all Sections with the suggestion that every book in the 
list should be in every Section library. There was also 
a large distribution of magazines ; and full files of 
7 heosophy in Action^ 1939-46, were sent to every country. 
At the President’s request Mr. Sri Ram went to New 
Zealand to be present at the Section’s Golden Jubilee. 
Here Miss G, M. Hemus offered her beautiful home 
in Auckland as a free gift to the Section for its 
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headquarters. Mr. Sri Ram visited all the capital 
cities in Australia where the large Lodges were doing 
good work, and in Sydney 2GB had a listening public of 
some 250,000. He was also in Ceylon for fhe founding 
of Lanka Lodge—Lanka being the ancient name of the 
Island —the beginning, the members hoped, of the 
re-establishing of the Section. As he is head of the 
Eastern Federation of the Co-Masonic Order (in 
succession to Dr. Arundale), Mr. Sri Ram went to 
attend some important meetings of the Order held in 
Paris in September. He arrived first in Huizen when he 
gave talks to the Theosophical Society, and also in 
Brussels where the Section was still receiving a Govern¬ 
ment subsidy because of the cultural value of the work. 
Later on he lectured in England, spoke at the Besant 
Centenary in London, and also at Conferences in the 
Provinces. His lucid and deeply philosophic presenta¬ 
tion of Theosophy was most helpful. 

Srimati Rukmini Devi related in The Theosophist^ 
ihe story of the Besant Centenary Celebrations. She 
and Dr. Arundale had realized as early as 1943 
that this Centenary must be made a great occasion 
ioT India and the world, for Theosophists and 
non-Theosophists. It would also be the. year of the 

Leadbeater Centenary,” and great things must be 
done in the name of these two leaders, a great national 
-and international scheme evolved in which every 
Section would take part. There should be some 

^ October 1947. pp. 55-60, ''Besant Centenai^ C^bradons: 
llfyw it all began . 
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worthy lasting Memorial, in or closely connected with 
the International Centre at Adyar, Plans were maturing 
when Dr. Arundale died. In January 1946, an AlU 
India Committee was formed with Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Alyar as President and Rukmini Devi as 
General Secretary. Swift response came from the new 
President, Mr, Jinarajadasa, and from important mem-* 
bers of the Theosophical Society and public all over 
India. Rukmini Devi herself went on a rapid tour 
through several European Sections, and formed a 
central committee for Europe, at Huizen, with branch 
committees in some other countries. 

A Besant Centenary Trust was formally registered— 
the aim of which was to spiritualize education. In 
February 1947 the “ Leadbeater Centenary ** week was 
celebrated, when Mr. jinarajadasa announced an 
appeal for funds to stabilize the Society’s estate at 
Adyar, to be named the Besant Adyar (World) 
Commemorative Fund. For October 1st a handsome 
Memorial Volume was prepared —The Annie Besant 
Centenary Book* which contained articles about her by 
Theosophists as well as by some of the greatest men 
and women in the world. Steadily plans took shape 
and culminated on October 1 st at Adyar, when at a 
great meeting Rukmini Devi inaugurated—as part of 
the celebrations—the Besant Cultural Centre, for which 
land had already been secured a short distance from the 
Society’s Headquarters. 

Some months previously the President and the Vice- 
President had prepared a souvenir booklet for every 
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member throughout the world. The material for it was 
selected from Dr. Be8ant*s inspiring messages to mem¬ 
bers and had a special foreword by Mr, Jinarajadasa* 
He had also sent to every Section an article written 
for the Centenary, giving a brief sketch of Dr. Besant’s 
life and entitled “ Annie Besant. the Diamond Soul ’*• 
The October number of The Theosophist was a special 
Besant Centenary Issue. All Sections that could do 
80 carried out extensive programmes and issued 
special commemorative booklets and numbers of their 
magazines. 

The Diamond Jubilee of the Adyar Library was 
held at Adyar in the Headquarters Hall, crowded to 
capacity, with many distinguished persons present. 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Hon. Curator, welcomed the 
meeting in Sanskrit verse, and Dr. G. Srinivasa Murti, 
Director, gave an account of the Library’s work over 
the past 60 years and outlined its programme for the 
future. One speaker praised the freedom from bias 
in the publication activities of the Library, which 
reflected the catholicity of the Theosophical Society in 
religious matters. The Library now ranked with the 
great Oriental Libraries of the world ; and to it this 
year had come over 18,000 visitors. 

In August Dr. Besant’s long and tirefess labour for 
India’s complete political independence came to fruition 
when the Union of India was declared. She had 
ardently worked for a united India, but the forces of 
hatred between the Hindus and the Muslims flared into 
terrible confusion in the North, ending in the partition 
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of the country with the bulk of India for the Hindus, 
and the North-western and a North-eastern portion for 
the Muslims. Numerous members were forced to 
leave their homes and many Lodges were completely 
submerged. Nevertheless Theosophical work went on, 
many new members joined and new Lodges and 
Centres were formed. There was stupendous work 
for the Society, with its great prestige, to do in the midst 
of India’s vast social and spiritual revolution. 

Under the name of British East Africa, the seven 
East African Lodges were chartered as a Section. 

The General Council resolved that as all members o£ 
the Theosophical Society desire earnestly to establish 
World Peace as a realizalion of Universal Brotherhood, 
the Council of the Theosophical Society recommends 
all Lodges throughout the world to be informed of the 
work of the United Nations Organization. And the 
Counc il'Turtlier suggests that one meeting eacl^earl^ 
devoted to describing the work of the United Nations 
towards usTiering in the era of World Peace and 
Brotherhood. _ 

The Council agreed that the World Fund for Adyar 
be called the Annie Besant Commemorative Fund 
—the A. B. C. Fund. 


1948 

The President was occupied with the general affairs 
of the Society and plans for the future, including, for 
the following year, the proposed School of the Wisdom 
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at Adyar. He commenced a weekly series of addresses 
at Headquarters under the general title “ The First 
Principles of Theosophy” ; a series on ** The Ancient 
Religious and Philosophical Background of India ” ; 
and arranged a weekly meditation to help India. 

During the war Finland was actively engaged in 
defending herself against Russia ; then Russia joined 
with the Allies whom ” we were requested to support 
by the Theosophical Society/* wrote the General 
Secretary. This had puzzled many Finnish Theo- 
sophijts. Mr. Jinarajadasa pointed out that the mistake 
was due to the identification of a statement of the 
President (then Dr. Arundale) with a pronouncement 
by the Society. This had happened many times when 
Presidents spoke or wrote in their private capacities. 

The Society/ i.e., the legislative and governing body 
of the Society, the ‘ General Council ’ composed of all 
General Secretaries of National Societies, and nine 
Additional Members elected by the Council” does 
speak, but rarely, as the Society. “ Only the General 
Council can speak on behalf of the Society** 

The President left in March for a month’s tour in 
West India—on the ” Bombay side **. At the con¬ 
clusion he felt exhilarated to find so many enthusiastic 
Young Theosophists preparing to ** take the Torch of 
Truth from the hands of us elders and planning to work 
to propagate Theosophy. The new and younger mem¬ 
bers are branching out into new ways of work ; it is 
there that the future of the Theosophical Movement 

' See The Theosophisi, March 1948, pp, 391-5. 
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lies/* In addition to lectures and written expositions 
they feel that Theosophy contains a principle of 
Joy also. 

In answer to questions* often put, whether Lodge 
rooms should be allowed to be used for propaganda 
purposes by organizations whose work might in a 
manner be parallel to the work of the Theosophical 
Society, Mr. Jinarajadasa wrote ;! “It is perfectly 
true that a Theosophical Lodge upholds freedom of 
investigation and thought, and that there is no kind of 
orthodoxy concerning Theosophical studies. But . . . 
a Theosophical Lodge room, and in certain cases a 
Lodge building, is the result of great sacrifices on the 
part of living Theosophists, and particularly also of 
many who have passed on to higher planes ... It seems 
to me, therefore, that to allow the propaganda by 
parallel organizations to take place in Lodge buildings 
is a betrayal of the trust placed in us living Tbeo- 
sophists by those who have made sacrifices for the 
Cause of Theosophy and for making the Lodge a centre 
of Theosophical ideas in the city where it is. . . . If 
a Theosophical Lodge is made a centre for propagation 
of the ideals of parallel movements, the distinctive 
character of the Theosophical Lodge is obliterated, and 
the mind of the public naturally gets confused, while 
the effectiveness of the Lodge as a centre of Theo¬ 
sophical propaganda is diminished." 

June 26th being United Nations Charter Day (later 
change d to O ctober 24) Adyar Headquarters despatched 

‘ See The Theoiophist, May 1948, pp. 74-75. 
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months before to each National Society copies 
of a summary of the plan of the United Nations for 
each Lodge. Representatives of the Society were 
given the privilege of attending meetings of that 
Department of LJ. N. whjch deals with Non-Govern¬ 
mental Organizations, both at Lake Succe^, New York 
and Geneva. The Society however was not considered 
qualified by its organization to be a member of the 
Non-Governmental organizations. Mr. Jinarajadasa 
and friends convened a special meeting in Madras 
when many Organizations took part. He rejterated 
that an im portant organi zation lik e the U. N. cann ot be 
effective unless behind it there is a World Conscience, 
so that the majority of thinking people would definitely 
be able to express themselves on the principal issue^ 
before the Assembly. 

On a subject of deepest interest to all Theosophists, 
Mr. Jinarajadasa wrote in The Theosophist ' about the 
Mahatma Letters to A. P. Sinnett, which are now in the 
British Museum. Much of the teaching in them formed 
the “ authorized ” basis of all subsequent Theosophical 
literature. Some Letters were not intended for publi¬ 
cation. An account of these important Letters was 
given in Mr. Jinarajadasa's pamphlet —The Story of the 
Mahatma Lettersf 

The President went in mid-September for a month*8 
tour in North India. On his return to Adyar he was 
engaged in preparing for the Convention in Adyar. In 

Muly 1948, p. 219. 

^ Published in 1946. 
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his Opening Address the President said, after reviewing 
the numerical situation of the Society, that the work 
done by Theosophists throughout the world is greater in 
effectiveness than is represented by their numbers. 
First, there are many organizations, not calling them¬ 
selves Theosophical, which yet are disseminating ideas 
which were first put out to the world by the Theo¬ 
sophical Society, its Lodges and through Theosophical 
literature. We have in fact “ theosophized ** the trend 
of several movements which have originated from small 
Theosophical groups branching out from the Parent 
Society (to use a term employed by the Masters). What 
is important for the welfare of mankind is, not that our 
Society should grow, but that some at least of our ideas 
may be disseminated more and more, to influence the 
lives of thousands who do not feel drawn to admire the 
magnificent sweep of the vast vision of Life which 
alone deserves the name “ Theosophical **. The Presi¬ 
dent reviewed the state of affairs in different parts of 
the Society, and noted the revival of those Sections 
which had been most disturbed by the war. He viewed 
with satisfaction how Young Theosophists are coming 
forward with enthusiasm to work along their chosen 
ways. He mentioned the valuable work done in many 
countries by Mr. N. Sri Ram and Srimati Rukmini Devi, 
“ the two messengers from India He spoke warmly of 
the Adyar Library, the great dream of Colonel Olcott to 
expand the work of the Society in the field of Com¬ 
parative Religion, our Second Object, The General 
Council of the Society, knowing the valuable nature of 
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the work of the Library, donates a yearly sum out of 
the Society’s funds, but it needs additional buildings for 
it is badly over-crowded. Then the President paid 
tribute to his three principal hard-working, experi¬ 
enced officers at Adyar : the Recording Secretary, the 
Treasurer and the Vice-President. He recalled the 
proclamation of that great Adept, the Mahachohan, 
about the future of the Society, which is to be “ the 
corner-stone, the foundation of the future religions of 
humanity Much, much there is to be done to lessen 
the desperately acute “ struggle for existence “It is 
for us, declared the Mahachohan, to give ‘ the right 
and logical explanations on the subject of the problems 
of the great dual principles—right and wrong, good and 
evil, liberty and despotism, pain and pleasure, egotism 
and altruism.* It is when we give the true explanations 
that, says the Adept about Theosophy, * then the 
world will be quick to confess that must be the true 
philosophy, the true religion, the true light, which gives 
truth and nothing but the truth V* We have not as yet 
clearly formulated the “ consistent solution ** to which 
the Adept refers. Something has been done, but much 
remains to be done, “ if we are to convince the world 
that only in Universal Brotherhood seen in the light of 
* truth and nothing but the truth,* will men find the 
lessening of the murderous struggle for existence which 
plunges the world into war after war, and into ever^ 
increasing misery. Here lies the work before us, 
next year, the year after, and in all the years to 
come.** 
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The Theosophical Society in America not only kept 
its own band of lecturers at work but found valuable aid 
in the tours of Mr. N. Sri Ram, Srimati Rukmini Devi* 
Miss Clara Codd and Mr. and Mrs. John Coats. India’s 
fourteen autonomous Federations made complicated 
financial problems for the Section. Publishing in the 
vernaculars is an important part of the Section’s work, 
especially in Hindi, which had been proclaimed the 
national language, with script in Devanagiri (Sanskrit). 
The headquarters library in Banaras was recognized 
by the Provincial Government and given a grant. 

The All-India Federation of Young Fheosophists 
celebrated its Silver Jubilee in December. This is the 
pioneer group of the Youth Movement within the 
Society. The General Secretary of the Federation in 
India and the General Secretary of the World Federa¬ 
tion were both young Indian women. They visited 
Lodges in S. India specially to meet young people. 
Youth camps were held in various places. The geo¬ 
graphical areas of the N. W. Federation required some 
re-arranging, as the President decided to accord the 
Lodges in Pakistan a separate organization. So 18 
Lodges and 2 Centres were transferred to the Theo¬ 
sophical Society in Pakistan, which became a Presi¬ 
dential Agency, with the 52-year old Karachi Lodge 
headquarters and the revered Jamshed Nusserwanji 
as the Agent. As the tremendous political disturbances 
caused a large number of members to migrate to 
different parts of India, only five Lodges were left 
functioning. 
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In Australia Miss Emma Hunt, General Secretary in 
New Zealand, toured for about four and a half months, 
mostly flying the long distances from place to place. 
In Melbourne there were large audiences and every 
week over 50 copies of Outline of Theosophy were sold. 

In France the Section increased rapidly. Mr. N. Sri Ram 
and Srimati Rukmini Devi both had large and interested 
audiences. In the autumn Prof, Marcault gave a much 
appreciated course of lectures on Theosophy as a syn¬ 
thesis of Religion, Philosophy and Science, notes of 
which were circulated to the Lodges. La Vie Theo- 
sophique became the official organ of the Swiss Section 
also, and the Federation mouthpiece of the French- 
speaking countries. The experiment was made of 
sending young lecturers with a group of young people 
to make friendly contact with isolated members and to 
talk to young people. Efforts were made to form a 
Federation of the African Lodges in Casablanca, Oran 
(2), Tunis and Algiers. Since the war much interest in 
the Society was shown by the Negroes of the French 
territories in Africa and efforts were made to under¬ 
stand them. In Lonie (Togo) a group of Theosophists 
iormed a Lodge and intended to study the teachings 
and customs of the religions of the country in order to 
explain them Theosophically. Members of the Society 
in French Indo-China attached to the French Section 
hoped to become a Lodge connected directly with Adyar. 
They published, in Saigon, a magazine in the vernacular.* 

1 West Africa. 

* NUi B&n, 
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Though there were not many workers, and the country 
was heavily pressed by the serious political situation, 
yet the Italian Section had been very active. Books on 
Theosophy were being reprinted to assist in acquainting 
the public with Theosophic principles. Part of the 
country’s problem was the question of whether there 
should be religious education in schools : No, answered 
the lay-minded ; Yes., answered the Roman Catholic 
Church, wishing for its own form of belief to be im¬ 
parted. At its Convention the Section passed a resolu¬ 
tion (subsequently distributed to all influential persons 
in the country) that “ The Italian Theosophical Society 
proclaims the necessity of a Theosophical Education in 
all grades of public teaching,** and then stated the 
Theosophic principles which should guide such teach¬ 
ing, “ and constitute the Teaching Programme of the 
Schools of all Grades **.' November 17 was publicly 
celebrated as a Day of Universal Brotherhood. 

The German Section was increasing rapidly. The 
tone of lectures was deep and strong. Most important 
was the first German Theosophical Conference in Ham¬ 
burg, for which (after considerable effort) military per¬ 
mission was given. The members felt keenly the 
welcome given to the Section as again a co-worker in 
the Society. Several of the Lodges issued their own 
magazines. Work was expanding in the Hungarian 
Section. Contact was kept with all members in the 
Provinces. The regular magazine, edited by a young 
member, contained all the “ Watch-Tower *‘ notes in 

' Sec The Theosophht, October 1948, p. 1 el seq. 
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The Theosophisi, as well as articles^ original or translated 
from that and other magazines. Finland held its first 
Summer School since the War, which was directed by 
Mr. S. and Mrs. J. Ransom. Members of the larger 
Lodges visit distant country Lodges to keep them in 
contact. Twenty-one members, assisted by the Euro¬ 
pean Federation, attended the International Summer 
School at Mariefred, Sweden, and found it a great 
experience. 

In May Srimati Rukmini Devi addressed the members 
in Geneva at the Swiss Convention. In July the Summer 
School was carried on in two languages, French and 
German. In October Prof. Marcault undertook a week 
of lectures. His lecture to the University of Geneva 
made such an impression that the Universities of Basle 
and Lausanne wished to arrange further lectures. In 
concluding his talks on ** Human Evolution and the 
Practice of Mysticism,” he said that “ a general hypo¬ 
thesis of spiritual evolution, such as that put forward in 
modern Theosophy, is of exceptional value as a foun¬ 
dation for the deliberate culture of the mystical 
Experience”. The Belgian Section continued to receive 
a Government subsidy for its lecture work, which was 
recognized as a public utility. Though conditions in 
the country were still difficult when Srimati Rukmini 
Devi presided over the Convention, the meetings were 
crowded and her lectures a deep inspiration. The 
whole library of some 2,000 books of the Austrian 
Section was recovered from the Castle in Czechoslovakia 
where it had been taken by the Gestapo in 1938. The 
13 
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generous help in food and clothes from America 
enabled the members to spare enough from the Section 
Relief Fund to hire a beautiful little hall in Vienna for 
a new headquarters. The valiant Yugoslavian Section 
was closed down, but the members do what they can 
within the laws of the country. Amid beautiful 
mountain scenery the Norwegian Section held a 
successful Summer School, directed by Bishop Otto 
Viking (from Denmark). Denmark's main event was 
the Summer School at Gammel Praestegaard, led by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ransom (England), where Theosophists 
from the northern and other countries gathered to share 
“ spiritual experiences and Theosophical studies". In 
the South Bishop Viking also holds a regular summer 
gathering at his home, Besantgaarden. The Irish Section 
regarded the visit of Srimati Rukmini Devi as the out¬ 
standing event of the year. Both Mr. Sri Ram and Srimati 
Rukmini Devi on their visits met crowded audiences in 
Wales and roused great public interest. Russian-speak¬ 
ing members and enquirers in many countries began 
again to write to Dr. Anna Kamensky, especially 
Displaced Persons, weary and dispirited, and still in 
Camps in Germany and Austria, some of whom 
became members and formed a Russian Lodge, in 
Bavaria, attached to the German Section. Dr, Kamensky 
sent them Theosophical books in Russian of which she 
still had a stock. 

The free and independent Union of Burma was bom 
this year, accompanied by much turmoil and misery. 
The Olcott Lodge at Rangoon was the only one really 
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active, though some of the “ District ” Lodges began to 
jrevive. Even a quarterly stencilled newsletter could 
not be kept up for lack of workers. The Netherlands 
Elast Indies (now to be called Indonesia) Section was 
striving to overcome its many difficulties. It increased 
in numbers, many of the Chinese community becoming 
members. 7 heosophie (in stencil) issued by the Batavia' 
Lodge became popular. Much loss of life had caused 
enquiry about Life after Death as taught by Theosophy. 
It was found necessary to present Theosophy more 
emotionally and practically than intellectually. In some 
places lectures in Malay aroused considerable interest. 

In the Southern African Section there was much 
expansion and the formation of new centres of interest 
and study groups. In Rhodesia the problem of a 
scattered membership was to some extent overcome by 
the good work of libraries and a correspondence course. 
Lectures and literature in Afrikaans were meeting a 
steady demand, and a Section Library from which to 
lend books to small groups was found of much benefit. 
The British Elast Africa Section held its first Convention 
in 2^nzibar, when practically all the Lodges were 
represented, and meetings were packed with members, 
visitors and sympathizers. The journal Saurabh (in 
Gujarati—an Indian dialect) was sent free to all members 
and others. It was the only journal in East Africa 
for Theosophists, The National President had visited 
most Lodges during the year and found the work 
going well. 

^ Now called Djakarta. 
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In Mexico three new Lodges had been formed in 
places saturated with Roman Catholic thought. The 
General Secretary toured the Western States and cities 
all along the north-east and in the central parts of the 
country, and aroused much interest in Theosophy. The 
first magazine in Yucatan was started and called 
Theosophy in Yucatan, The Mexican Section maintained 
a close connection with other Spanish-speaking Sections 
of S. America, sending them free Spanish translations 
of The Inner Government of the World hy Annie Besant, 
and also pamphlets. The Section continued to mail 
20,000 copies a year of the magazine Dharma to thousands 
of persons. The Brazilian Section increased by thirteen 
new Lodges and one Youth Group. 

Under the inspiring leadership of Sr. J. M. Olivares 
the Argentine Section decided the time had come to 
have a Section headquarters, with all the necessary 
accommodation, and for which financial help was 
readily given. A Spanish complete edition of The 
Theosophist brought this international magazine to 
readers in Spanish-speaking countries. In Colombia 
abnormal conditions affected the country, and the 
restrictions imposed by the dominance of the Roman 
Catholic Church made Theosophical work slow of 
progress, but the courage of the few had kept the 
Theosophical flag flying for 25 years. Through the 
magazine contact was kept with the Theosophical 
world. Copies of a leaflet. Theosophy and the Work of 
the Theosophical Society^ were distributed throughout 
the Republic. In Uruguay the work wks deepening 
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rather than expanding. The Section tried to gain public 
respect through the standard of work done, feeling it 
“ very important that the studious public should feel 
that Theosophy possesses a content of teaching con¬ 
cerning life and wisdom so profound that to disassociate 
oneself from it is to deny oneself as an intelligent in¬ 
vestigator 

The first report since the war of the Young Theo- 
sophists Federation showed how their work progressed in 
many National Societies where some form separate 
Lodges or Groups and others work within the Section’s 
Lodges. The European Federation of Young Theo- 
sophists camped in the grounds of St. Michael’s, Huizen, 
when 51 were present, representing 8 countries. 

The European Federation conducted a large and 
important Workers* Week in August at Mariefred, 
Sweden, when thirteen countries were represented^ 
The President wrote : “ Though you meet in Sweden 
and we are working here at Adyar, distance does not 
matter, so far as the unity of us all is concerned. What 
you are doing towards developing Brotherhood will help 
our work here at Headquarters, just as what we are 
4oing all the time at Adyar helps every Theosophical 
gathering throughout the world.” 

During the year both Mr. N. Sri Ram and Srimati 
Rukmini Devi had travelled far and wide bringing their 
deep devotion to Theosophy^ their wisdom and their 
luminous beauty of thought to inspire and encourage the 
thousands, both members and public, who listened to 
them. 
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1949 

Leaving Adyar early in February the President halted 
and lectured in Bombay on his way to Europe. In 
London on Adyar Day, February 17. he spoke especially 
of Colonel 01cott*s great work in founding the Adyar 
Library, now one of the greatest Oriental Libraries in 
the world. Also he emphasized that the Society’s Third 
Object says investigate, not cultivate, the powers latent 
in man. The proposed School of the Wisdom, he said, 
meant to do something to give students a conception 
of the Wisdom, and in addition to train workers for the 
Theosophical Society. By March 9, he was in Holland 
to speak to members at Huizen and Utrecht. In France 
his address, of great beauty and power,” was given at 
Paris headquarters to the largest audience since the 
jvar. He paid a quick and very welcome visit to 
Edinburgh (Scotland), then on 25th March left for the 
United States. Here at Lake Success he attended 
some meetings of the United Nations. From New 
York he set out on a long tour, broken unfortunately 
by ill-health in Texas. He returned to Chicago for 
treatment, and as soon as he was sufficiently recovered^ 
resumed his tour in May, going first to C2Jifomia, 
then up along the western coast to Seattle and 
Vancouver (Canada), and back to the American 
headquarters at Wheaton for the Convention. After 
visiting Canada again twice, and some cities in the 
eastern United States, he returned to England on 
his way to Adyar in October, taking with him 
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the greetings of the workers in all the countries he had 
visited. 

In his address to the Convention, Banaras^ 
Mr. Jinarajadasa said that in about 56 countries, the 
Theosophical Society had Lodges or members attached 
to Adyar, with the President as the connecting link. 
During his life he had visited most of these countries. 
The growth of the Society is steady ; “its influence on 
the thought of mankind is becoming more pronounced **. 
He instanced the vast changes wrought in India since 
the two Founders arrived in 1878. Since then the 
revival of Indian culture had gone on apace with many 
cultural organizations which have rejected the doctrines 
of Materialism and have committed themselves to ideas 
which have a spiritual basis. The Society s First 
Object has been taken up by other organizations, as too 
the ceremony, started at the Jubilee Convention of 1925, 
of reciting the Prayers of the Religions. He surveyed 
the work of strengthening the Society, since the war 
ended, aided by himself, Mr. Sidney A. Cook, the Vice- 
President, Mr. Sri Ram and Srimati Rukmini Devi; and 
the useful woik done by the European Federation of 
National Societies in helping the stricken Sections to 
begin their work afresh. He re-asserted that the 
influence of the Society “ as a world movement is not 
to be measured in terms of the number of members or 
of Lodges, but in the slow spread of the great Theo¬ 
sophical ideals among hundreds of thousands of people^ 
who yet fail to grasp the essence of Theosophy and of 
the Theosophical Society, which is to make a nucleus of: 
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Universal Brotherhood, for want of which mankind is 
suffering so greatly today He mentioned the School 
of the Wisdom, saying that the new element in this 
School is not only to aim at making students wise, but 
also to make them workers for mankind. He drew 
attention again to the magnificent work of the Adyar 
Library and lamented its terribly crowded condition. 
He specially requested members to keep in tnind the 
increasing cost and taxes of Adyar, to meet which the 
Adyar Besant Commemorative Fund had been created ; 
for this International Headquarters “is of vital imix)r- 
tance to the work of the National Societies throughout 
the world **. Further, he said, “ it should be the 
constant endeavour, not only of Theosophical lecturers, 
but of all who dream of the greatness of their people, to 
discover in what manner to associate the vast majority 
of the people with the idealism of Theosophy ... Human 
civilization will never come to any high achievement 
till each individual repeats to his nation and to the 
world the Divine ‘ Word ’ written on hh forehead from 
the beginning of time.” 

From the beginning of May till late in the year 
Mr. Sri Ram toured in England, Scotland, Wales, 
Holland and Belgium, either presiding at Conventions 
or Federation Conferences or taking considerable part, as 
at the Paris Congress, in other meetings. From the begin- 
ning of May till the end of September Srimati Rukmini 
Devi also toured through Scandinavia, Holland, Wales, 
Ireland and England, France and Switzerland, and, 
invited by the European Federation, presided over the 
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Paris Congress. In his message to the Congress the 
President wrote : “ The object of Theosophical studies 
is, first, to lead men to Truth, and then to discover 
the powers latent in man. He desires those powers, 
not to increase his personal stature, but in order to 
have more tools in his hands to create a world more 
perfect for all men than it is today.** Early in August 
Srimati Rukmini Devi presided over the European Young 
Theosophists Federation where many gathered and 
presented reports and planned their future work. For 
her work in this organization of Young Theosophists 
throughout the world, the President paid tribute to her 
in his Annual Address. 

The European Federation considered itself very fortu¬ 
nate in having had during the year visits from the Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Sri Ram and Srimati Rukmini Devi. There were 
still many problems to be solved in the smaller Sections. 
The Federation decided that the Rehabilitation period 
was now at an end ; the remainder of the Fund would 
be used with a view to long-term policies to keep the 
European work at a high level of efficiency. 

The American Section had played a large part in the 
Rehabilitation of European Sections with money and an 
enormous amount of food and clothing. At the Con¬ 
vention, July, the President spoke on “ The Artist in 
You ”. During his talks he mentioned the flags flown 
in the Great Hall at Adyar at Conventions. “ As you 
look at these flags, about 56 now, you will realize that 
^e of the Theosophical Society are indeed the United 
Nations.** At the Summer School at Wheaton and 
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Workers* Training Sessions at *‘ Olcott ** he spoke on 
The Principles of Our Wisdom **. He said : “ The 
conception of the undying, immortal nature of man has 
to be brought into all world policies by the Theo- 
sophical Society.** Broadcasts had been a feature of the 
year, and also the very large distribution of leaflets* 
Goodbye was said to Mr. and Mrs. Coats, who had 
been lecturing in the Section for about three years^ 

The Canadian Section welcomed the visit of the Presi¬ 
dent (curtailed though it was) to Toronto and MontreaU 
Mr. Sri Ram also was made welcome. Both Section and 
Federation Lodges combined when the President 
visited Vancouver. 

When in England Mr. Jinarajadasa became one of 
the founding members of an International Brotherhood 
Lodge, which was to be active in studying and working 
for the better understanding and closer co-operation of 
the white and the coloured peoples. The Children*s 
Library at headquarters has proved attractive; about. 
500 non-members subscribe to the excellent main 
Library. 

In India both Mr. Sri Ram and Srimati Rukmini 
Devi presided over Federation Conferences and visited 
Lodges. There were 419 Lodges and Centres in India 
spread throughout the vast sub-continent, so, said the 
General Secretary, it has within its power a tremendous 
force for use in the reconstruction of the country. For 
this work more workers and students were needed. 
This need found expression at Convention when, at 
Mr. Jinarajadaaa*8 instigation, members formed the 
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“ Asoka Chakra ” movement. At his instigation, the 
Adyar Library brought out a new rendering of the 
famous Exlicts of Asoka. The book in its beautiful geN 
up received high praise from the principal national 
leaders of India. The retiring Governor-General, Sri 
C. Rajagopalachari wrote to Mr. Jinarajadasa as 
follows : “ It is a splendid production. We cannot do 
better than remind people about Asoka.” Later, Pundit 
Jawaharlal Nehru wrote : “I am very grateful to you 
for sending me the Edicts of Asokfl* It is a fascinating 
book and the way it has been produced adds to its utility 
and attraction.” Mr. Jinarajadasa sent a copy of the book 
to each Lodge and Centre in India, intended for all Indian 
citizens willing to practise and inculcate principles of 
right citizenship, and to emphasize the spiritual princi¬ 
ples for which India has always stood, as the basis 
of India’s national reconstruction. The Theosophical 
libraries in Allahabad and Gorakhpur also received 
Government grants because of their utility to the 
public. The Young Theosophists organization—now 
celebrating its 25th year—was put on an All-India 
basis. The problem was to ensure that when the age- 
limit was reached the Young Theosophists would 
pass as active members into the general work of the 
Society. 

In Australia a 20-year agreement with 2 GB broad-, 
casting station and a new arrangement of broadcasting 
times gave the Society a more favourable time and 
more security for the future. Tours in Tasmania were 
helping to reopen the work there. 
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In January the New Zealand Section held its first 
Summer School under the direction of Mr. Geoffrey 
Hodson. In August Mr. John Coats arrived to under¬ 
take a long and very successful tour of the Lodges. 
The General Secretary called for a missionary spirit 
among the members, for there were still many thousands 
of people who had not yet heard of Theosophy. 

In South Africa work was very much alive in the four 
main towns—Cape Town, Durban, Pretoria and Johan¬ 
nesburg. Miss Clara Codd was back again and to her 
influence was due the greater unity existing among all 
the Lodges. More Afrikanders were joining the Society, 
and more translations in Afrikaans were being prepared. 

British East Africa showed a steady increase in 
membership and the Section pursued its distinctively 
devotional and religious tendency, and its love of the 
Bhagavad GUd. Each Lodge endeavoured to keep its 
library up-to-date with books printed in Gujarati and 
English. 

In Pakistan the situation in the country was 
more stabilized. About four Lodges were active out of 
the fifteen ; the properties of some Lodges had been 
lost, it is hoped only for a time. Karachi Lodge itself 
had come to be regarded as a centre of culture, friend¬ 
ship and public utility. The usually overcrowded 
reading-room supplied a real want, as did also the fine 
reading-room and library in Hyderabad (Sind) open to 
the public. A years experience had shown that the 
Muslim mind was receptive to Theosophy and the 
Muslim heart to the ideal of Universal Brotherhood. 
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More lecturers and more literature in Urdu (the national 
language) were urgently needed. 

In Malaya and Siam interest was increasing, and as 
there were members of the Society in Ipoh and 
Bangkok, there was hope of forming a Malayan Section 
in due course. Substantial progress had been made 
in the Philippine Islands, where study courses were 
arranged to meet the needs of both older and newer 
members, and there were radio broadcasts for the 
public. The magazine Lotus was revived after a long 
break since 1941, 

The Indonesian Section was steadily resuming its 
activities, but public work was hampered by lack of 
lecturers to meet increasing interest in Theosophy* 
It was thought that when the United Sates of Indonesia 
was formed a new National Charter would be asked 
for. In addition to magazines in the Dutch and 
Indonesian languages, the Tamil-speaking Lodge in 
Medan issued a monthly bulletin in Tamil. Interest 
was increasing in the island of Bali, 

In Burma there was still political and general unrest* 
so the main Theosophical work was carried on in 
Rangoon by the members of Olcott Lodge, which houses 
the headquarters, and where the Convention was held* 
The main contacts with Adyar were through The Theo- 
sophist and with other Sections through their journals* 
The members in Ceylon were deeply pleased to have 
a visit from the President, who gave one public lecture 
as well as a talk to members. There seemed to be 
again a growing interest in Theosophy, 
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In Tokyo the small group of Lodge members 
mimeographed 100 copies for circulation of Mr. Jinaraja- 
dasa*s First Principles of Theosophy, translated into 
Japanese. 

Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland were all 
deeply appreciative of Srimati Rukmini Devi’s visit to 
them. All four Sections grow into closer co-operation 
and combine to issue jointly once a year a very useful 
magazine. Also they combine in the international 
Summer School whenever it is held in Gammel Praeste- 
gaard, Denmark. Mr. and Mrs. Ransom visited Oslo 
and other towns in Norway and found a quick and 
warm response from the public and the members, as 
did also Bishop Otto Viking, who visits these countries 
fairly regularly. 

The Netherlands Section was greatly stimulated by 
the visits of the President, Mr. Sri Ram and Srimati 
Rukmini Devi. A special feature of the spread of 
Theosophy in the Netherlands is the interest in it of the 
undergraduates in the Universities. The French Section 
also gave a great response to the visits of these three 
leaders. 

The greatest event of the year was the splendid 
European Congress held in July in Paris, over which 
Srimati Rukmini Devi presided. Also the French 
Section celebrated its Golden Jubilee. In addition to 
the Lodges linked with the Section in N. Africa, France 
has an interesting extended membership in Brazzaville 
(French Equatorial Africa), Dahomey (W. Africa), 
Dinebroko (Ivqiy Coast, W. Africa)^ Togoland 
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(W. Africa), Dakar (Senegal), Beyrouth (Syria), Cochin- 
China, Cambodia and Tonkin (Indo-China). 

The Italian Section changed the name of its bulletin 
to Alba Spirituale which was sent to every member as a 
link between them. The Section thought the liberating 
function exercised by the Theosophical Society better 
than by any other institution. This idea took shape at 
the Convention in Milan, April, when a Resolution was 
taken to further Theosophical education in all Schools, etc. 
This Resolution covered the main Theosophical ideals 
and was sent to all members of the Italian Senate and 
Parliament, to UNESCO, and to the President at Adyar. 

In April the Irish Section was divided in two, owing 
to political changes, when the southern counties became 
a Republic. The Lodges in N. Ireland were, as a 
Presidential Agency, attached directly to Headquarters, 
Adyar, until the time when there would be seven 
Lodges entitled to receive a charter and become a 
Section, with headquarters in Belfast.' In both North 
and South Ireland there were a number of visitors— 
Srimati Rukmini Devi, Miss Clara Codd, Mr. S. Ransom 
and Dr. A. G. Vreede. The Welsh Section also had 
visiting lecturers of international note. The C^onvention, 
September, was given a Civic Reception by the Lord 
Mayor of Cardiff, a member of the Society. Scotland 
pursued its quiet effective growth, with help from 
lecturers from neighbouring Sections, and especially from 
the President and Mr. Sri Ram, and Srimati Rukmini 
Devi as Guest of Honour at the Convention. 

' The Theosophht, May 1949, p. 137. 
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In his travels in the northern part of Iceland the General 
Secretary found the clergy liberal-minded and sym*f 
pathetic to Theosophy, In November Mr. S. Ransom 
paid thel Section a special visit and had large attend¬ 
ances at all his lectures. The General Secretary, 
Gretar Fells, a national poet, and his wife, live in the 
fine headquarters in Reykjavik (given by a former 
member) and make every one feel at home. The 
magazine, Gangleri, has many subscribers outside the 
Society. 

The Belgian Section held its first Annual Convention 
in Antwerp with Srimati Rukmini Devi as Guest of 
Honour, 

The Swiss Section realized how valuable good 
Lodge team work was in public activities. At the 
headquarters in Geneva this was particularly noticeable,^ 
both with regard to lectures on Theosophy and those 
on world cultures in co-operation with Professors of the 
Geneva University, in which work the veteran Dr. Anna 
Kamensky was of great assistance. The periodical 
Ex Oriente Lux had been discontinued, but this proved 
a loss as it had provided a link between the members 
of Switzerland’s own three cultures—French, German 
and Italian. 

Work in Germany was going ahead. The impetus 
given by the distribution of 2,000 copies of Mr. Jinaraja- 
dasa’s First Principles of Theosophy was still being felt. 
The Swiss Section had initiated this work, the funds for 
which were supplied by donations from the President 
the European Federation, some Swedish members and 
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others. There were lively groups meeting regularly in 
many parts of Western Germany. The Section was 
now handling and organizing its own publications. 
Plans were made for closer co-operation between the 
German-speaking countries. 

In Austria the Section activities were well maintained, 
especially at headquarters in Vienna, though the country 
was still disturbed. In Czechoslovakia the Lodge in Pra¬ 
gue increased rapidly, but few books were printed owing 
to scarcity of paper. From Spain came a rare report that 
where possible members were carrying on enthusiastic¬ 
ally but not as formal Lodges, but books and pamphlets 
were scarce. Hungary’s special work was translating, 
typing and copying standard Theosophical works for 
the Lending Library. In Greece the Lodges pursued 
their characteristic studies, and gave considerable 
welcome to the new book in Greek —Introduction to 
Theosophy, 

The Cuban Sections three Federations each hold 
three or four Conferences during the year, and each 
concentrates on its own Centre. The headquarters was 
now in Sancti-Spiritus City, where the General Secretary 
must reside. The special visitors this year were Mr. Sri 
Ram, Srimati Rukmini Devi, and Mr. and Mrs. Coats. 

Propaganda was the main concern of the Mexican 
Section, every effort being made to meet the 
strong public interest in Theosophy. The General 
Secretary visited the far north-west and the central 
States, reviving old and forming new Lodges. J[h^„ 
Convention was held in Guad aljara , the second largest 
14 . """"" ‘ . 
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City in the country, A booklet entitled Information for 
Peace was issued as a special edition of Theosophy in 
Kucu/unj in collab^ the D epartment of Infor^ 

mation of U. N., which cOTtained some articles about 
the work done by the Theosophical Society in the 
interests of its First Object of Universal Brotherhood. 

In Uruguay radio lectures on Theosophy were an 
important feature of the year’s work. The Puerto Rico 
Section had the largest Convention for years, and the 
general outlook was distinctly brighter. In Colombia 
membership increased though there was still an awk¬ 
ward political situation. Peru held a Convention in Lima, 
and discussed the future of Theosophy in that country. 

The Brazilian Section held a brilliant and effective 
Convention at Sao Paulo. Preparation for the 
South American Congress in 1950 was discussed. 
Considerable interest in this Convention was shown 
by the State and the Municipality of Sao Paulo. The 
Municipal Prefecture gave free lodging to 100 members 
coming from outside the city ; the Department of Art 
and Culture assisted in organizing the artistic section 
and the Municipal Orchestra with the music; the 
Secretary of Public Security put an omnibus at the 
disposal of delegates to visit beauty spots, and the 
Secretary of State gave a generous donation towards 
expenses. 

New members and new Lodges were increasing 
rapidly in Argentina, The important Lending Library 
in Buenos Aires contains about 10,500 books on 
Theosophy and allied subjects. The Biblioteca 
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Teosofica is not owned by the Section, therefore 
Catholics can become members of it and attend its 
lectures without infringing the Papal interdict against 
the Society. Shortage of paper and workers prevented 
new publications, but the two magazines and the 
Spanish edition of The Theosophist appeared regularly. 

The Adyar Library undertook to present the case 
for the Sanskrit language being given its proper place 
in India's national life. After a country-wide campaign, 
the final meeting was held at Adyar, when a Resolution 
was passed and forwarded to Governmental authorities 
expressing the belief that the practical and spiritual 
wisdom recorded in Sanskrit was the unshakable 
foundation of India's present and future national unity, 
and provided for the world dependable and effective 
bases fpr enduring peace, prosperity and happiness 
among men. 

The General Council decided that 1954 would be a 
suitable time for a World Congress. As a result of 
discussions at the meetings of the European Federation 
Council in France, a Resolution was presented to the 
General Council and adopted by a majority, the essence 
of which was to reaffirm “ that the Society seeks ever 
to maintain its own distinctive and unique character by 
remaining free of every attachment and affiliation to 
any other organization This became known as 
The Policy of Disassociation 

The School of the Wisdom began its significant work 
on November 17. The students were of nine national¬ 
ities and five religions. Mr. Jinarajadasa, as Principal, 
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gave the Inaugural Address, and Mr. Sri Ram 
was throughout the Chairman of Discussions, with 
Mr. C. R. Groves, M. Sc., A.R.I.C., (England) 

as Director of Studies. The subjects studied ranged 
from Cosmogenesis to Man the Individual and Man 
in Society. This first successful session was closed 
in April 1950. 

In this year’s work is presented as completely as 
possible a mosaic of the Theosophical Society. Only 
a few pieces of the mosaic are missing, but we hope 
that one day they will again shine out in all their 
richness in their appointed places. 

1950 

It will have been observed that one National Society 
after another deplored the dearth of lecturers and 
literature. Conscious for years of this need and as soon 
as opportunity presented itself, the President and his 
colleagues planned a way of meeting it by organizing 
at Adyar the School of the Wisdom. This School, as 
has been noted, opened its first session on 17 November 
1949, in the beautiful and spacious Olcott Bungalow, 
with a group of students from seven nations* At the 
inaugural meeting Mr. Jinarajadasa, who is the Principal, 
said he drew a distinction between Wisdom and Know¬ 
ledge. The Wisdom has the task of understanding 
the innermost meaning of Cosmogenesis and Anthro- 
pogenesis.** All aspects of life were to be surveyed aa 
“ from the Centre ” into the circumference into which 
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must be brought all knowledge. “ There cannot be 
any Wisdom in a man’s nature until he has fully under¬ 
stood the relation which he bears to all his fellowmen.” 
Further, “ Essential in the progress towards acquiring 
Wisdom is a man’s growing intimacy with all aspects 
of Nature . .. Nature must not only be admired, she must 
also be looed. Nature is one volume of the innumerable 
volumes of the Wisdom ... Every student of the School 
of the Wisdom, as he comes towards finishing his 
course of study, will feel in himself that he must body 
forth those new aspects of himself which he has dis¬ 
covered ... in all forms of creation which have within 
them the nature of Art . . . Every thought, feeling and 
action of the man who has acquired Wisdom is all the 
time revealing the Eternal and Godlike.” ^ 

A comprehensive course of activities for the School 
was drawn up—spiritual, technical and practical—with 
Mr. C. R, Groves, Director of Studies, in charge of 
the programme of studies. Mr. Jinarajadasa gave one 
lecture a week, and Mr. Sri Ram (Rector) was 
Chairman for the Discussions. They will again resume 
these roles when the School reopens on October 1st, 
for which already more than 26 students have been 
enrolled, from 9 countries. 

The President has remained at Adyar throughout 
the year. He has for a long time had in preparation a 
new and very complete edition of Occult Chemistry, 
soon to be issued, ” with many large diagrams to show 
the magnificent geometric nature of the Great 

' Tht 7%90$ophiit^ December 1949, p. 153. 
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Design In addition to his multifarious official dutiea 
the President is deeply engaged with his Committees in 
preparing at Adyar for the celebration of the Society’s 
75th Anniversary. More then 112 members from 22 
countries outside India have registered. The occasion 
will indeed be brilliant and inspiring, with members 
both young and old dedicating themselves to the great 
work entrusted to the Society. It is hoped that there 
will be Support Conventions the world over that will 
tune in to Adyar A new booklet on beautiful Adyar 
is being edited by Mr. Groves in preparation for the 
Jubilee. 

The Vice-President, Mr. Cook, visited several Lodges 
in N. India, and inaugurated the New Delhi Federation. 
He and Mrs. Cook left Adyar in March on a long tour. 
They paid a brief visit to the members at Nairobi in the 
British East Africa Section, then spent a month in the 
Southern African Section, where public and members’ 
meetings, well attended, occupied their time, particularly 
in the four large towns of Pretoria, where Mr. Cook 
presided over the Convention, Johannesburg, Durban 
and Cape Town. This was the first time an Officer of 
the Society had visited Southern Africa. They then 
spent some time in the British Isles and Ireland. 
Mr. Cook presiding at Conventions in London and 
Edinburgh. They went on to the United States, arriving 
there in early June, and visited Lodges on their way to 
the Summer Sessions held at the headquarters at Olcott 
where they were Guests of Honour ”. In September. 
Mr. Cook, accompanied by Mrs. Cook, toured California. 
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South and North, then visited Lodges on the way up 
to Vancouver and other Lodges in Canada. They will 
cross the Pacific by boat back to Adyar, where they 
expect to arrive in the beginning of December to take 
part in the preparations for the Jubilee. 

Mr. N. Sri Ram, when the School of the Wisdom 
closed in April, went on tour in North India, then on a 
very welcome tour among the Lodges in British East 
Africa. He too faces a heavy programme for the Jubilee 
and the work of the School of the Wisdom. Srimati 
Rukmini Devi was asked to give a dance recital at Delhi 
on the day after the inauguration of the Republic of 
India, Pandit Jahawarlal Nehru and other officials being 
present. So great was the success of this performance 
that four more were asked for, a call to which she and 
her company of twenty-four Kalakshetra artists readily 
responded. Everywhere it was conceded that the institu* 
tion of Kalakshetra was one of the foremost Art institu¬ 
tions in India. In explaining her own educational work, 
Rukmini Devi, said Dr. Arundale, had seen, after her 
first classic dance recital in 1935, the immense possibil¬ 
ities of work for India's Art movement. He saw that the 
Indian dance was not a mere entertainment, but a ritual 
with occult meaning, “ the occultism of beauty So 
arose the International Academy of the Arts, afterwards 
renamed Kalakshetra—a sacred place dedicated to art.* 
Srimati Rukmini Devi feels that it is of “ vital impor¬ 
tance now to help the Art work. It is being recognized 

^ See Be&ant Cultural Centre, Monthly Letter, from Srimati 
Rukmini Devi, Jan. 1, 1950. 
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that Culture alone is the means to the end of Unity. 
What better than a great movement with a spiritual 
background and with its roots deep in Theosophical 
teaching ? Such is Kalakshetra.” 

In Europe Summer Schools, Week-Ends, Workers* 
Weeks, etc. increase in popularity. They provide a rich 
opportunity for members from various Sections to 
associate fully and happily together. In July the 
German Section held its first Summer School at 
Rendsburg with an attendance of about 80. The 
French-speaking Regional Summer School was held 
at Troinex, near Geneva, Switzerland. The Northern 
Sections Regional Summer School, with seven countries 
represented, was again held at Gammel Praestegaard, 
Denmark, and led by Mr. S. and Mrs. J. Ransom. The 
European Federation Council was held at Arnhem, 
Holland, in August, with some others besides the 
Councillors meeting together, especially young people 
who elected Mr. J. E. van Dissel as Patron of Young 
Theosophists in Europe. To this Council the President 
wrote of the difficult position in which the world finds 
itself. Civilization had for two centuries been develop¬ 
ing the idea of inter-relation between cultures of peoples 
or Internationalism. This had been checked in 
Germany, Italy and Russia. Nothing at present can 
be done outside for Russia and some Western coun¬ 
tries, nothing except rely on the power of thought. And 
where thought, feeling and action are free, “ to 
intensify our sense of World Brotherhood. If we think 
rightly and pledge ourselves to our ideals, the force 
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of our thoughts fills the atmosphere of the mental 
world. . . 

In August also the Huizen Centre celebrated its 
Silver Jubilee, and during the same period a Young 
Theosophists* Camp was arranged in the Centre 
grounds. Also an English-speaking Regional Summer 
School was held in Bangor, N. Wales. All these 
gatherings were marked by deep understanding, friendli¬ 
ness and happiness. 

The general position of the National Societies, as 
depicted in 1949, has not differed much for 1950. Here 
and there emphasis is laid on some activity, but mainly 
they pursue their destiny with devotion, each contri¬ 
buting a precious element to the whole. Upon a few 
the embargo of silence still lies, though in each there 
are always a faithful few in whose hearts the light of 
Theosophy burns unquenchably. 


^ The Theosophht, August, p. 298, et seq 



SOME CHARACTERISTIC ACTIVITIES 
OF NATIONAL SOCIETIES 

Primarily the members of the National Societies of 
the Theosophical Society are engaged in expounding 
the basic Truths of Theosophy and in promoting the 
growth of the Society in the direction of Universal 
Brotherhood. In addition, members occupy themselves 
in many activities in which they apply Theosophical 
Ideals. To recount fully these numerous activities 
would take too much space, though what is here given 
more than answers the question—What do Theo- 
sophists DO ? 

Under the title the Theosophical Order of Service 
(T. O. S.) is included an extensive and increasing array 
of services which Theosophists render to the world 
about them ; a number of activities are independent 
of the Order. In the interests of Brotherhood an 
International Correspondence League links members 
all over the world in closer sympathy and understanding. 
The Ritual of the Mystic Star, composed by Mr. Jina- 
rajadasa, is celebrated by members in many Sections. 
It is intended to increase knowledge of and sympathy 
for the common basic Truths in the great religions, and 
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a reverence for their Founders. The Bharata Samaj 
Pfija serves to express the magnificent range of Hindu 
worship in a simple and comprehensive form introduced 
and much used by Hindu Theosophists. The Liberal 
Catholic Church, fostered by Theosophists, has adher¬ 
ents in many countries. It gives a fresh and deep 
insight into the mysteries of the Christian religion. 
Co-Freemasonry has as its distinctive feature the 
admission of women into this great Order of Brother- 
hood. Theosophists have been and are immensely 
concerned with its progress. The Round Table was 
started years ago by Theosophists to interest young 
people in its Idealism. For younger people still the 
Golden Chain Order sets their feet upon the path of 
gentleness to all living things; and for the youngest 
the Lotus Circle gives in suitable song and story the 
same idealism. 

Vegetarianism is widely practised among Theo¬ 
sophists, though no one joining the Society is obliged 
to be a vegetarian. Animal welfare is keenly supported 
almost everywhere, and it must indeed be gratifying to 
thousands of members that at recent meetings in 
Holland a Charter of Animal Rights was formulated. 

LiwgeJjr owing to Mr. Jinarajadasa’s efforts, the 
jnterest of membejEaLin^ t^^ work o f the United 

NatipilgL^ organization has been increased. Every 
Lodge throughout the world was s^ked to make itself 
acquaintedj^ and to siy>port U if possible. 

Besides these and other general interests, there are 
also certain characteristic ways in which Sections 
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express their Theosophical ideals and impulses. For 
instance, it will be found that in countries struggling 
out of old habits and traditions and making others that 
are new, members of the Society are much occupied 
with cultural and educational plans. In this work can 
be listed India, Burma, Indonesia, New Zealand, the 
Philippine Islands, Pakistan, Ceylon and Italy. Some 
Sections are re-orienting themselves after their difficult 
war period ; Holland, Belgium, France, Italy, Greece, 
Finland, Czechoslovakia, Norway and Denmark all 
finding it more than ever imperative that the light of 
Theosophy should shine upon the path of progress of 
their country. Germany is entirely reshaping itself. 
There are brotherhood problems in some countries 
where the blending of races and cultures is necessary 
but must be done deliberately and sympathetically. 
The Southern Africa Section has perhaps the most 
complicated grouping to blend: Afrikander, British, 
Indian, and a variety of African tribes and traditions. 
The British East African Section, though predominantly 
Indian, has the British and the African to blend with it. 
The Egyptian Presidential Agency finds it slow work to 
overcome the indifference of Muslim and Copt, and to 
secure the interest of Europeans from various lands. 
Malay and Siam (Presidential Agency) have Malays, 
Chinese, Siamese and others to get to work together, 
and the ideals of Muslims, Confucians, Buddhists, and 
Christians to blend in tolerance. The Indonesian Section 
has strong Buddhist, Muslim, Christian, Javanese and 
other interests to mould into a new future based on 
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brotherliness, and has a keen sense of the value of 
education in bringing all this about. 

Some Sections have for years been trying to cope 
with the opposition of the Roman Catholic Church to 
Theosophy—as in Mexico, Central America. Puerto 
Rico, Colombia, Peru, Spain and Portugal ; this oppo¬ 
sition much affects their powers of expansion. There 
is a quality of steadfastness in most Sections which 
contributes a solidarity very important to the whole 
Society. 

Thorough administration and unremitting organization 
of public propaganda of Theosophy are specialities in 
the American and English, Indian and New Zealand 
Sections. A new race consciousness is felt and catered 
for in New Zealand ; and in Australia in particular, 
where the race problem is to keep the country “ white ” 
so that it shall not be overwhelmed by the tremendous 
preponderance in the world of “ coloured ** peoples. It 
is in fact almost the only “ young civilization ” where it 
is possible to carry out new Brotherhood projects 
among “ white ” people, as the aboriginal population is 
to a great extent backward and negligible. The constant 
broadcasts on Theosophy give a special advantage 
to the Australian Section to instruct the public in 
Theosophy, 

In all the Latin American Sections there is a per¬ 
meating quality of activity noticeable in the way 
Conventions are carried out, and in the production of 
magazines and literature—as in Mexico, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Cuba and Colombia. A cultural 
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bent IS strong in India where Srimati Rukmini Devi 
strives to revive past cultural glories to illumine present 
growth through Kalakshetra, the Besant Cultural Centre 
and the Besant Memorial School; also in Switzerland, 
with the unique possibilities which Geneva supplies and 
of which Theosophists take full advantage ; in Iceland 
too through art, especially poetry, and in Finland 
through music tinged with natural mysticism. 

Often Mr. Jinarajadasa urges that women should be 
raised to a new status if humanity is to move more 
speedily towards a nobler civilization. In India this 
ideal has been at work since the days of Dr. Besant, 
who encouraged women to come forth out of their 
retirement and use their fine capacities in social and 
national service. In New Zealand the Theosophical 
Women’s Association makes its ideals felt in all matters 
that»*affect the country, morally and spiritually. And in 
the United States the Mothers* Research Group 
develops large and increasing fields of service for 
Mothers, Children, Home and Family. 

In Politics Theosophists in India have played a 
strong and decisive part in leading their country towards 
Self-Government. The latest effort to direct India’s 
life towards a higher civic idealism is the Association 
suggested by Mr. Jinarajadasa called Asoka Chakra, 
with its motto Dharma-Vijaya—“ conquest by 
Dharma 

For blind people Theosophists in the United States 
have an active Theosophical Book Association, with a 

* See The Theosophht, March 1950, p. 364, et seq. 
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splendid collection of Theosophical books available, a 
Braille magazine sent to many libr 2 uries, and a Braille 
Publishing House ; in England there has long been a 
devoted group of workers issuing books in Braille. 

The large number of Young Theosophists are, in 
several countries, expressing themselves in magazines, 
and in other ways characteristic of Youth, and coloured 
by their country’s history and outlook. 

There are some Sections which are still silenced, 
whose notes are heard only faintly, but insistently, in the 
general harmony : Russia, Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Spain and now Hungary and Yugoslavia. One day all 
these will no doubt be in a position to sing again their 
song of joy and freedom, their love of Theosophy. 

There are many other activities in which Theosophists 
engage, but enough have here been mentioned to show 
how fully Theosophists have in mind the needs of the 
\^rld for Brotherhood and Unity,_jind endeavour to 
meet them with the splendour and strength of 
Theosophy and the Theosophical Society. 




THE T. SUBBA ROW MEDAL AWARDS 


1885 to P. Srinivasa Rao 
1888 „ H. P. Blavatsky 

1895 „ Annie Besant 

1896 A. P. Sinnett 

1897 „ C. W. Leadbeater 

1898 .. G. R. S. Mead 

1899 „ W. Scott-Elliot (W. Williamson) 

1900 „ Bhagavan Das 
1906 ,, Dr. T. Pascal 
1909 ,, Dr. Rudolf Steiner 

1911 J. Krishnamurti 

1912 „ Dr. F. Otto Schrader 

1913 C. Jinarajadasa 

1923 ,, Purnendu Narayan Sinha 

1924 Ernest Wood 

1925 „ Dr. J. J. van der Leeuw 

1934 „ Mme. Helena Pissareva 

1935 Dr. G. S. Arundale 

1936 „ Prof. J. E. Marcault 

1938 Josephine Ransom 

1939 „ Prof. D. D. Kanga 

1940 „ E. L. Gardner 

1941 „ Hirendranath Datta 

1942 ,» Dr. J. H. Cousins 

1943 „ Bhikkhu Arya Asanga 

1944 Mary K. Neff 

1946 „ Dr. G. Srinivasa Murti 
1949 M L. W. Rogers 



APPENDIX 

THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

The Theosophical Society was formed at New York, 
November 17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 
3, 1905. It is an absolutely unsectarian body of 
seekers after Truth, striving to serve humanity on 
spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
materialism and revive the religious tendency. 

Freedom of Thought 

Resolution passed by the General Council of the 
Theosophical Society on December 23, / 924 

As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide 
over the civilized world, and as members of all religions 
have become members of it without surrendering the 
special dogmas, teachings and beliefs of their respective 
faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize the fact that 
there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of 
the Society, none which any member is not free to 
accept or reject. Approval of its three Objects is the 
15 
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sole condition of membership. No teacher or writer, 
from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any authority to 
impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any 
teacher or to any school of thought which he may 
choose, but^has no right to force his choice on any 
other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any 
voter, can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, 
because of any opinion he may hold, or because of 
membership in any school of thought to which he may 
belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The Members of the General 
Council earnestly request every member of the Theo- 
sophical Society to maintain, defend and act upon these 
fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearlessly 
to exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of 
expression thereof, within the limits of courtesy and 
consideration for others. 

The Basic Truths of Religion 

Theosophy, the Divine Wisdom, is the root of all the 
great religions, living and dead ; all are branches of that 
ever-living Tree of Life, with its root in Heaven, the 
leaves of which are for the healing of the nations of the 
world. Each special religion brings out and emphasizes 
some special aspect of the Truth, necessary for the 
evolution of humanity during the age it opens, and 
shapes the civilization of that age, enriching the re¬ 
ligious, moral and cultural heritage of the human race. 
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The World Religion, of which all special religions 
are integral parts—whether or not they recognize their 
places in the World Order—declares ; 

(1) There is one transcendent Self-Existent Life, 
eternal, all-pervading, all-sustaining, whence all worlds 
derive their several lives, whereby and wherein all 
things which exist live and move and have their 
being. 

(2) For our world this Life is immanent, and is 
manifested as the Logos, the Word, worshipped under 
different Names, in different religions, but ever 
recognized as the One Creator, Preserver and 
Regenerator. 

(3) Under Him, our world is ruled and guided by a 
Hierarchy of His Elder Children, variously called 
Rishis, Sages, Saints, among whom are the World- 
Teachers, who for each age re-proclaim the essential 
truths of religion and morality in a form suited to the 
age; this Hierarchy is aided in its work by the hosts 
of Beings—again variously named Devas, Angels, 
Shining Ones—discharging functions recognized in all 
Religions. 

(4) Human beings form one order of the creatures 
evolving on this earth, and each human being evolves 
by successive life-periods, gathering experiences and 
building them into character, reaping always as he 
sows, until he has learned the lessons taught in the 
three worlds—the earth, the intermediate state and the 
heavens—in which a complete life-period is passed, and 
has reached human perfection, when he enters the 
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company of just men made perfect, that rules and 
guides the evolving lives in all stages of their growth. 

These are the Basic Truths of the World Religion, of 
which all religions are specialized branches ; to pro¬ 
claim and teach these the Theosophical Society was 
founded and exists. 

The Theosophical Society admits to its fellowship 
all who desire to enter it, whether or not they hold any 
of these Basic Truths, or belong to any religion or to 
none, since all belong to the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, of which it is a nucleus. 

Issued by the General Council of the Theosophical 
Society, Adyar, 1925# 

Mr. JinarAjadAsa’s Resolution 

At the meeting of the European Federation Council 
in London, on May 14, 1940, Mr. Jinarajadasa moved 
the following resolution, which was carried unani¬ 
mously. It was re-affirmed by the European Council 
at its meeting in Switzerland, July 1947, and has been 
adopted by several Sectional Conventions during the 
past year : 

This Council of the Federation of the National Theo>* 
sophical Societies in Europe resolves that the following 
principles should rule every aspect—whether political, econo¬ 
mic. industrial or social—of the reconstruction of Europe 
and of the world, 

(I) The true progress of mankind requires the free 
development of each individual. 
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(2) No distinction of race, colour, creed, sex or class 
should impede that growth. 

(3) The individual's relation to the State of which 
he is a unit should be of such a nature that he shall not 
suffer in the free manifestation of his individuality, 
except in so far as his individual expression may injure 
the right to the free expression by others of their 
individualities. 

Fundamentals of Theosophy 

At the Round Table Conference there was some discussion 
42boui what constituted the fundamental teachings of 
Theosophy. The President appointed a small group to 
consider these fundamentals, who submitted the following 
statement of twelve points : 

(1) Theosophy describes the evolution of the system 
to which we belong. 

(2) Eneigy, life and consciousness arise from one 
source, the Divine Life. 

(3) Life unorganized is spirit, life organized is 
matter. Spirit is free, matter is conditioned. 

(4) The human mind expresses the interaction be¬ 
tween spirit and matter. 

(5) All evolution, including that of man, is under 
the guidance of superhuman hierarchies, whose function 
in the universe is often personified in religion as a 
Divine Trinity. 

(6) The one divine life ensouls all men : humanity 
is a spiritual brotherhood. 
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(7) Human consciousness evolves through succes¬ 
sive civilizations, each representative of one level of 
inan*s spiritual nature. 

(8) Each individual man evolves through all these 
civilizations in a series of successive lives. 

(9) In each life the individual inherits from his past 
lives the results, good and bad, of his past thoughts, 
feelings and actions, and has to conquer that deter¬ 
minism by the free exercise of the three functions of the 
spirit : Will, Understanding and Love. 

(10) Man can, by his own efforts and under the 
guidance of superhuman brothers, rise to transcendent 
levels of consciousness, thereby achieving, in himself, 
the purpose of the whole evolutionary scheme. 

(11) The perfection of man means the development 
in him to an infinite capacity of knowledge, love and 
service. 

(12) The Theosophical Society has no dogmas. The 
preceding statements are no more than an enumeration 
of some important points in its doctrines, the enumera¬ 
tion being indicative and not limitative. 

Round Table Conference, Lutzelau-Weggis, July 11, 
1947. 
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